








VOL. VIII JULY 28, 1934 


SERMONS FOR THE SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Humility 


HE gifts of the Holy Ghost have been poured out in 

their fulness on the humanity of Christ, who is the 

Head of the Church, His Mystical Body. From Him 

they are communicated to the souls of the faithful, 

S|} His members. They are first infused into the soul at 

Baptism together with sanctifying grace and the divine virtues of 
faith, hope and charity, then renewed in the sacrament of Con- 
firmation. These sevenfold gifts are a potent aid to us in the work 
of our sanctification. By means of them we become inclined to 


observe and follow the secret inspirations of the Holy Ghost in us. 


There is one fundamental disposition which every soul must 
have, if the Holy Spirit is to act in it and lead it to true holiness. 
It is humility. Christ Himself gives expression to this all-important 
truth in the last words of today’s Gospel when He says: ‘‘Every- 
one that exalteth himself shall be humbled, and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted.’’ Thus does God deal with man, for the 
Lord “resists the proud and gives His grace to the humble.”’ It is 
the vice of pride, the first of the seven capital sins, that brings man 
down to the level of the earthly, gives Satan power over him. 
The proud man forgets that God is the Beginning and the End 
of all things (Apoc. 22, 13), that He is the First Cause of every 
creature and the Source of all perfection. All life comes from Him, 
all good flows from Him; and every creature must return to Him. 
All glory must be referred to Him; this His divine sanctity demands 
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and must demand. Of Him alone angels and men can sing at holy 
Mass: “Holy, holy, holy, the Lord of hosts; the earth is full of 
His glory” (Is. 6, 3). But what does the proud man do? He 
attempts to rob God of His glory; he glories in his own person, in 
his own imagined perfections, his own paltry deeds. No wonder the 
Creator must resist such an arrogant creature. And what a terrible 
thing it is for a man when God begins to resist him. On the 
other hand, in proportion as pride diminishes in man, humility 
grows, raises the soul to God, yes, even brings God down into 
the soul. Humility has also this advantage that it moves the divine 
mercy and obtains for man forgiveness of sins, as becomes evident 
in the Gospel of today’s holy Mass. We are to sanctify ourselves 
in this life. To accomplish this sublime task we need the help 
of the Holy Ghost. It requires true Christian humility in the soul 
to realize this and to act accordingly. The prayers and readings of 
today’s holy Mass clearly reflect this spirit of man’s dependence on 
God’s assistance, which must needs lead to absolute distrust in self 
and corresponding trust in God. 

In the Introit the humble soul professes: ‘““When I cried to 
the Lord He heard my voice, from them that draw near to me; 
and He humbled them, who is before all ages, and remains for 
ever; cast thy care upon the Lord, and He shall sustain thee.’’ In 
the Collect we are reminded that the Lord wills above all to 
manifest His omnipotence by His readiness to pardon and show 
mercy. We express the belief that our trust in the divine promises 
will entitle us to become sharers in His heavenly gifts. 

St. Paul again is our teacher in the Epistle. He emphatically 
insists on the absolute need we have of Christ and His holy Spirit 
if we are to accomplish anything toward our sanctification. He 
moreover teaches that the various gifts bestowed on chosen souls 
at all periods of the Church’s history emanate from the same divine 
Spirit who has given birth to the Church, preserves, directs and 
perfects its every activity. The Gradual proclaims the Providence 
of God, under whose wings those are safely sheltered who render 
homage to His power. 

Our divine Lord Himself appears in the Gospel and relates 
the well-known parable of the Pharisee and the publican. Alle- 
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THE SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 


gorically the whole history of the Jewish people and of the gentile 
world is here presented to us. The Pharisee, filled with pride, arro- 
gance and presumption, represents the Jews, who were proud of 
their traditions, observance and privileges; the contrite publican, 
imbued with a spirit of self-abasement and humility, represents 
the gentile world, repenting of its sins and errors, and trusting only 
in God’s love and mercy to obtain pardon. 


We know it was pride and insolence that blinded the Jewish 
people as a nation and brought about their fall. Their contempt 
for other nations, whom they regarded as gentiles and vastly in- 
ferior to themselves, prompted God to humble them in accordance 
with the divine principle laid down by our Lord: “Everyone that 
exalteth himself shall be humbled.”” The gentiles, although steeped 
in many vices, gradually became conscious of their wickedness, 
were sorry for their sins and drew down the divine mercy. God 
in the course of events even chose them for His own people, after 
He had rejected the Jewish race. 


In the Offertory we extol the virtue of confidence in God, 
declaring that nothing can disturb those who lift up their souls 
to God and trust in Him. The humble soul sees in the divine 
Sacrifice of the Mass not only an act of religion in honor and in 
praise of the Most High, but also a powerful remedy for the ills 
of our souls (Secret). And the Lord in His love and kindness 
is ever willing to accept “‘our sacrifice of justice, our oblations and 
holocaust’” (Communion). 


The humble soul is aware of the solicitude with which our 
Lord by the abundance of His grace is constantly ready to sustain 
him who trusts in Him (Postcommunion). Our Lord said one 
day: ‘“‘When I shall be lifted up from the earth, I shall draw 
all things to Me’ (John 12, 32). And St. Paul tells us: “Who 
being in the form of God emptied Himself. . . . For which cause 
God also hath exalted Him” (Philip. 11, 7-9). This, therefore, is 
the universal law of humility: ‘“‘Everyone that exalteth himself 
shall be humbled; and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 
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ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Power and Mercy of God 


In almost every Mass the priest begins the last Gospel with 
these words: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. All things were made by 
Him, and without Him was made nothing that was made.’’ This 
Word is Christ, the second person in the Blessed Trinity. Christ, 
in union with the Father and the Holy Ghost, fashioned the body 
of man and breathed into it by His omnipotence a living and 
reasonable soul. Such is the effect of the divine Word; as on the 
day of creation itself, it ever works that which it expresses. 


In the Gospel of today’s Mass we hear the story of the 
healing of the deaf and dumb man by our Lord. Our Savior 
took this man, who had been brought to Him, apart from the 
crowd. By this He teaches us that there is question here also of 
healing the souls of sinners, who are symbolized by the deaf and 
dumb man. For the sinner, if he would speak with God and hear 
His voice, must turn aside from creatures and shun the noise and 
bustle of the world. Our Lord then put His fingers into the deaf 
man’s ears, touched his tongue with saliva and, raising His eyes 
to heaven, said: “‘Ephpheta,’”’ that is: “Be thou opened.’’ And 
immediately the ears of the man were opened and his tongue was 
loosed, and he spoke right. What power and mercy does the Word 
of God not manifest in this miracle! In Christ is found the cure 
of all man’s ills and infirmities. Man in his original state of inno- 
cence heard the voice of his Creator and was able to converse with 
Him. But after his lamentable fall into sin, he no longer has ears 
to hear the divine word nor tongue to proclaim His praises; he has 
become through original sin and his personal sins like the deaf and 
dumb man in the Gospel. 

In each one of us the power and mercy of God has effected 
a cure of soul at Baptism, when the Church in the name of Christ 
made use of the same means which the divine Healer employed 
in the case of the deaf and dumb man. At His command, which 
none can resist, our soul heard God and could speak to Him. 
Original sin was taken away and we were made capable of receiving 
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THE SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 


the teachings of faith. In the sacrament of Penance the Church em- 
ploys a similar means to bring about the conversion and healing 
of the sinner: a formula is pronounced in the name of Christ, and 
the effect is produced. Must we not at the sight of these wonders 
wrought in the Church imitate the multitude in today’s Gospel 
and gratefully repeat with them: “‘He hath done all things well. 
He hath made both the deaf to hear and the dumb to speak.”’ 

In the Introit of the Mass we extol with the Psalmist the 
power and love of our divine Savior, who has united the nations 
and peoples hitherto divided and made them one kingdom, the 
Church, of which He Himself is the Head. ‘God in His holy place; 
God who maketh men of one mind to dwell in a house; He shall 
give power and strength to His people.” 

The Collect tells us that we should ever be mindful of the 
loving kindness of our God, which prompts Him to pour out upon 
us His wonderful gifts in far greater measure than we deserve and 
even venture to ask for. 

All these divine blessings and graces, which show forth in 
such an admirable manner the power and mercy of our Redeemer, 
come to us through Christ’s death and resurrection. Thereby they 
were merited for us; therein lies all our hope and salvation. It is 
particularly the great miracle of the resurrection which drew the 
nations of the earth to the feet of Jesus Christ and on which 
our entire faith rests. In the Epistle of today’s holy Mass St. Paul 
takes great pains to bring before our minds once more the principal 
proofs of our Lord’s resurrection. He enumerates the various ap- 
paritions of Christ, which are recorded by the evangelists in Holy 
Writ. They are: first, to Peter, the prince of the apostles; secondly, 
to the eleven apostles in the cenacle; thirdly, to more than five 
hundred disciples assembled at the same time in one place; fourthly, 
to St. James, later first bishop of Jerusalem; fifthly, again to all 
the apostles; sixthly, to St. Paul, who calls himself the least of 
the apostles. He takes this occasion to acknowledge his former sin- 
fulness and to proclaim the wonders of God’s grace shown in his 
behalf when on his way to Damascus he was suddenly changed 
by the mercy of Christ from a persecutor of the Church into an 
apostle, who eventually became the great apostle of the gentiles. 
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The Gradual which follows this Epistle extols the wondrous 
change wrought in the soul that trusts in God. In the Offertory 
due homage is paid to the Lord, the Healer of souls, the Conqueror 
of His and our enemies. Aware of our innate weakness, we implore 
the mercy of God and petition Him that He would deign to 
accept our offering and aid us in all our needs (Secret). In the 
reception of our divine Lord in holy Communion we have a remedy 
for the evils of both soul and body. We therefore implore our 
Savior for the efficacy of this remedy and declare our willingness 
to proclaim that He is power, mercy and glory therein. 


Every Christian must draw from today’s holy Mass the 
lesson that it is his bounden duty to praise God, who is so all- 
powerful and merciful, and to heed the voice of God who speaks 
within the soul. This is only possible if he endeavors to keep aloof 
from the world and its vanities and to devote his life to prayer 
and good works. Only then will he be able to say with St. Paul: 
“By the grace of God I am what I am; and His grace in me hath 
not been void” (Epistle). ; 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Law of Charity 


We live in the New Law, the Law of love, the perfect Law. 
In the holy Mass of this Sunday the superiority of this Law of 
Christ over the Law of Moses is brought out in clear contrast, and 
we are made to see the great privilege that is ours in living under 
this new dispensation. In the Epistle it is St. Paul who shows us 
the superiority of the Christian ministry, instituted by Jesus Christ 
Humself, over the Jewish priesthood of old, which was instituted 
by Moses. The Pharisees would reduce the religious duties of those 
who lived under the Old Law to a few outward practices, so that 
St. Paul could say of them: “The letter killeth.’’ In the New Law 
it is rather the inward disposition that is taken into account, where- 
fore St. Paul writes of it: ‘“The spirit quickeneth,”’ 1.e., giveth life. 
It goes without saying that the glory of the Mosaic priesthood 
was but transitory, but that the Christian priesthood will remain 
forever. 
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THE SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 


The real perfection of the New Law consists in the com- 
mandment of charity. In its origin it is a supernatural love, which 
proceeds from the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of love, and which sees 
God in the person of our brethren. He, who Himself is charity 
(Deus est caritas), and the Giver of the new law of love, appears 
in the Gospel of today’s holy Mass and proclaims the precept of 
charity, proposing it to us as the perfection of His new teaching. A 
Jewish doctor of the law came up to Jesus, tempting Him, saying: 
‘Master, what must I do to possess eternal life? But He said to 
him: What is written in the Law? How readest thou? He, answer- 
ing, said: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart, and with thy whole soul, and with all thy strength, and 
with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as thyself.’’ The divine 
Master then proceeds to explain the necessity and extent of this 
precept of charity by relating the parable of the good Samaritan. 
Christ’s teaching is that, whereas in the Old Law the Jews only 
considered the people of their own race as their neighbors, in the 
New Law every man, known or unknown, friend or enemy, 
must be treated as our neighbor. And the reason for this great 
change in the New Law is the perfect union which Christ through 
His redemptive work has established between God and the fallen 
human race. It is this union in Christ which will make us love 
even those who hate us and pardon those who have wronged us, 
because all men are children of the one great Father in heaven, re- 
deemed by the same blood of their Savior and called to the same 
eternal glory in Christ, the Head of the entire human race. It is 
in this light that our Savior wishes the parable of the good Sama- 
ritan to be understood. The man wounded by the robbers repre- 
sents fallen man, deprived by the devil of his supernatural gifts. 
The priest and levite who pass by without rendering him any 
assistance point to the Jewish people, who in their avarice and 
selfishness refuse to share with other nations the heavenly treasures 
entrusted to their keeping. In the Samaritan, on the contrary, we 
recognize the gentile people, who, under the influence of divine 
grace, learned to practice the true love of neighbor. 

It is but natural that such perfection of the New Law in 
which we are privileged to live must excite in our hearts sentiments 
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of Sincere gratitude. For it is of us the Savior says in the Gospel: 
“Blessed are the eyes which see the things which you see.’’ What 
a transformation has been brought about in mankind by the preach- 
ing of Christ’s gospel of love! And would the world not indeed be 
a veritable paradise if all Christians were to become worthy mem- 
bers of Christ’s Mystical Body and behold and serve Christ, their 
Head, in the fellow-members of His Body mystic? And should 
not each and every one of us take to heart and put to practice the 
last injunction of our Savior in today’s Gospel: ‘“Go and do thou 
in like manner’’? 


The aid necessary in order to accomplish this sublime task 
comes to us from God, the Giver of all graces (Introit and Col- 
lect). In the Gradual we are encouraged to praise and bless God 
at all times for the wonderful blessings of the Law of love. The 
Offertory recalls to us the sustained prayer of Moses and its effects 
in the sight of the God of love. The divine wrath was appeased 
by such earnest prayer and the people of Israel obtained the mercy 
of God. How much more reason have we, who live under the 
New Law, to expect forgiveness of our sins if we are truly re- 
pentant, and to look forward to all the good things of the natural 
and supernatural order coming from our loving Father in heaven! 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Faith in Christ 


The readings of last Sunday’s holy Mass gave us occasion 
to compare the Old Law with the New and to recognize the per- 
fection of the latter, which consists in the union it is able to 
bring about between the soul and Christ through charity. In the 
holy Mass of this Sunday the two Covenants are once more con- 
trasted, and our attention this time is particularly drawn to the 
virtue of faith which underlies both. God entered into the first 
Covenant with Abraham, the father of all true believers, who 
himself was sanctified by his faith in the coming Savior of the 
world. This first Covenant was a figure of the second and pre- 
pared the way for it. The second Covenant, or the New Testament, 
led to the establishment of the Church, which alone inherits the 
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THE SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 


divine promises. It was confirmed, as it were, by the Sacrifice of 
Christ on the Cross and was made the saving Ark for all true be- 
lievers in Christ throughout the ages. Jesus Christ, true God and 
true man, the first-born of many brethren, became our Advocate 
with the Father and sealed the agreement between God and the 
human race, transmitting to it His rights and the merits of His 
passion. Henceforth all those Jews or pagans who enter into the 
Church and put their faith in the merits of Christ's Sacrifice 
will be saved. Such is the sublime teaching of St. Paul in today’s 
Epistle. 

It is repeated in the Gospel that follows. We hear of the mira- 
cle wrought by our Lord in the healing of the ten lepers. Christ 
heals all the lepers, Jews or Samaritans, who come to him. They 
represent mankind after the fall, afflicted with the leprosy of orig- 
inal and personal sin. They are bidden by the Savior to go to the 
priests according to the law. They obey and “‘were made clean.”’ 
Nine of them failed to return to their divine Benefactor and Medi- 
ator to give due thanks for their cure. These represent the Jewish 
people who cared not for the things of the soul, but were satisfied 
with those of the body. They were indeed called to the divine 
covenant, but deprived themselves of its blessings. Only one of 
the ten, a Samaritan, realizing the spiritual import of his cure, 
felt constrained to return thanks. It is he who represents the gentile 
world; and he found in Christ the fruit of the divine covenant— 
health for his soul, salvation. He alone of the ten was privileged 
to hear the consoling word of the Savior: “Arise, go thy way; 
for thy faith hath made thee whole.”” Oh the wonderful blessings 
of faith in Christ! 

In the Introit and the Gradual we join the Psalmist in pray- 
ing: ‘Have regard, O Lord, to Thy covenant, and forsake not to 
the end the souls of Thy poor: arise, O Lord, and judge Thy 
cause, and forget not the voices of them that seek Thee.’’ Indeed, 
if we had not the promise of the divine assistance in our labors 
and distress, we would not be able to hold out. But the good 
God, through His Christ, made an agreement, a covenant with us 
and espoused our cause. In spite of the severe trials and tribulations 
which we have to endure we firmly believe that God will ever be 
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our refuge (Alleluia Verse and Offertory). He even gives, as the 
pledge of His covenant, Himself as the food of our souls. ““Thou 
hadst given us O Lord, bread from heaven, having in it all that is 
delicious, and the sweetness of every taste’’ (Communion). 

Realizing the greatness of the divine promises and favors in 
our behalf, we join the Church in her official Prayer, the Collect, 
asking that God grant us an increase of faith, hope and charity. 
For these three divine virtues enable us to correspond to God's 
designs in making His covenant with us and thus to merit a fuller 
realization of the divine promises. In the Secret we refer our Lord 
to the Sacrifice of His covenant and implore Him to accept this our 
offering and in view of it to grant us pardon for our sins. If we 
have the happiness to partake of the Table of the Lord during 
the holy Sacrifice, we thereby receive a real pledge of our hope 
that the gifts of the divine covenant will be ours together with 
Christ who has merited them. 

Thus we begin with faith in Jesus Christ, and are thereby 
inspired to hope in Him; our prayer for charity will be heard and 
we shall find our delight in faithfully fulfilling the conditions of 
our covenant with the Lord. We shall advance in the way of 
salvation. We shall be the Samaritan, who with a grateful heart 
returned to the divine Master, glorifying God, and heard from His 
lips the consoling words: “‘Arise, go thy way; for thy faith hath 
made thee whole’’ (Gospel). 

JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 
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“OBLIGED TO COMMUNICATE BEFORE MASS” 
II 


ISUNDERSTANDINGS can arise how easily, and al- 
most without anyone's fault can spread and perpetu- 
ate themselves, until they become quite entrenched. 
Such a misunderstanding in this country, and in a 
matter of the deepest religious consequences, is the 

idea that the Church sanctions and approves, for any little reason 

at all, the regular reception of Communion outside of Mass. That 
this practice has no warrant in the Church’s law was the theme 
of our last article; that it has highly deleterious effects in preventing 

a normal and balanced spiritual growth, that it is, in brief, undog- 

matic, is our present topic. 





Whole Sisterhoods of teachers of religion are now “‘obliged’’ 
by more or iess trifling domestic necessities regularly to communi- 
cate before Mass. Since the act of communicating is the climax or 
zenith of the actual prayer-life of these Sisters, taking that act out 
of its divinely instituted setting cannot but disturb and weaken the 
whole spiritual system planned by God. Our prayer-life determines 
our beliefs (legem credendi lex statuit orandi), as the Church 
teaches, and an incorrect prayer-life inevitably results in incomplete 
beliefs, or at least in abstract beliefs undeveloped and unexpressed 
by such a prayer-life. In the painless and disarming form of a para- 
ble, let us trace some of these unlived and undeveloped dogmas. 

Two Catholic young women of our common acquaintance 
were companions in grade school, and their association ripened into 
friendship as they went through a Catholic high school together. 
There they received the ordinary catechetical training ‘“‘and no re- 
ligious frills.” In the course of the high school years they both 
heard the whisperings of a Religious vocation, and commencement 
had not far receded before each had entered the convent. 

But there was a division of the ways. One entered the Sister- 
hood that had taught them all along, while the other knocked at 
the door of an Order in which her favorite aunt was professed. 
In the case of the former, “on account of the large number of 
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Sisters in the mother-house, it was found more convenient for the 
Sisters to communicate before Mass.” For our novice this at first 
entailed no little wrench in her spiritual practices, but she gradually 
slipped into the way of the other Sisters, and by and by, the de- 
lights of Communion blotting out all else, she soon got over the 
loss of holy Mass. On receiving the habit, she was given the name 
of Sister Malformata, and after the normal-school studies, was sent 
to the city where she had attended grade school. 

Our second novice also found herself in a very large com- 
munity, but here the ‘‘convenience’’ of communicating before Mass 
had not been discovered, and the neophyte saw the beautiful spir- 
itual life of her childhood strike deeper root, blossom and develop, 
all on the same plan as before, but now brought daily closer to 
perfect fulfillment as an expression of her religious beliefs. As 
Sister Conformata she also returned to her native city to take up 
the duties of a teaching Sister. 

The former friends met from time to time, at school plays 
and the like. They exchanged cordial greetings always, and each 
secretly cherished the hope that circumstances would somehow 
throw them together again, on the chance that they might resume 
those heart-to-heart talks that were the milestones of their budding 
vocations. 

One Sunday afternoon, after catechism and Benediction, Sis- 
ter Malformata knelt quietly at her place in chapel, and the sight 
of her prayer-book recalled the tender sentiments of her Com- 
munion that very morning. “Oh, how fortunate am I to be able 
to go from Communion to Communion, to be able to honor Christ 
daily by receiving Him, and to entertain Him in my own breast. 
Christ is always giving Himself to me!’’ Her daily meditation, she 
reflected, served as a leisurely preparation for Communion, and 
Mass with its lights, and ceremonies, and flowers, and glistening 
vestments, and the old priest’s white hair, was all like a beautiful 
obbligato accompaniment to her long song of thanksgiving. She 
opened the prayer-book at hand and read over again that favorite 
prayer, ‘Jesus and I, all, all alone.” 

A book of Eucharistic readings was at hand and Sister dipped 
contentedly into it. She read (without being startled or shocked) : 
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“OBLIGED TO COMMUNICATE BEFORE MASS” 


“The Mass is a magical process for obtaining consecrated Particles.” 
Then her attention was rather rudely drawn back to the catechism 
class for public school children she had just conducted an hour be- 
fore. The topic was the Mass, and she had gone determined to 
impress on these careless children of careless parents that they simply 
had to attend Mass on Sundays. She recalled, and her cheek burned 
as she did, how they had badgered her with questions from the 
very start, as soon as she had said “‘holy Sacrifice.’’ One child’s 
silly mother had told her that it was a sacrifice not to go to the pic- 
tures during Lent, and how was it a sacrifice to go to Mass? Do 
we make the sacrifice of going just because it is hard? And one bold 
boy, far too large for her class, but who hadn’t made his first Com- 
munion yet, said it couldn’t be a mortal sin to miss Mass just once, 
and that God was mean to make people go to Mass every single 
Sunday. 

All in all, that lesson seemed in retrospect a pretty bad failure! 
“Oh, if I could only find some way to make those children under- 
stand they must go to Mass. Our own children, of course, like the 
singing. Perhaps if I explain more about the Mass, the symbols of 
the vestments and the ceremonies, they will get to like Mass, and 
get into the habit of going!” 

Sister Malformata turned from her unsolved problem with a 
sigh, and resumed her readings of the Mass-as-a-magical-process- 
to-obtain-Particles strain. 

At the same hour it chanced that Sister Conformata was at 
prayer in the chapel of her convent. The previous day her com- 
munity had solemnly renewed their vows, and Sister still felt the 
glow of that sublime act of self-oblation. As her gaze fastened on 
the nodding flame of the sanctuary lamp, her mind called up the 
scene of yesterday, kneeling before God, and openly giving her 
life and her all to Him. 

“How like my vow-day is the holy Sacrifice, or, rather, how 
the daily Sacrifice is vow-day every morning! Giving ourselves in 
the symbol of a gift at Mass is very much like the self-surrender of 
our vow-oblation. And at Mass our own gift on the altar is the 
gift of all the Church, and of Christ her Head, to the eternal 1 hree- 


in-One.”’ 
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How this impulse to express social homage by a gift, her 
thoughts ran on, so simple and so profound, is the soul’s natural 
approach to God! How can we be grateful enough that we are in 
Christ and with Christ as He perpetuates the one perfect Sacrifice 
of our redemption! Or how be grateful enough that in return for 
our Gift on the altar, the eternal Father gives us the Return-Gift 
of sacramental Communion with His Son! Our Christian life is an 
endless giving of self to God through Christ, and through Him 
receiving new gifts of grace in return. 


“And how the children love the thought of going to Mass 
to give themselves to God, and how happy and proud they are to 
say, as the priest puts our gift on the altar: ‘May we be accepted 
by Thee, O Lord, and may our Sacrifice be so offered in Thy sight 
this day as to please Thee, Lord God.’ And how the youngsters 
know in their own little words that Communion means also union 
with one another, that ‘we are all one body, because we eat one 
Bread.’ Thank you, Saint Paul, for saying that so beautifully,” 
said Sister Conformata as she rose to answer a surimons. 


It chanced that in this city, where our Sisters were teaching, 
the bishop let it be known that he wished all Sisters taking summer 
courses to include a religion course among them. And it further 
fell out that the two friends met in the college precincts on registra- 
tion day for the summer session, and learned to their mutual de- 
light that they were to be fellow-students once again. In a surge of 
school-day spirit they hurriedly compared schedules, to see if they 
could arrange a class or two in common for old times’ sake. But 
their programs were in different fields, and the prescribed religion 
course offered the only opportunity for classroom comradeship. 

“What is this course in ‘Corporate Worship’ at eleven 
o’clock?’’ asked Sister Malformata. ‘“That is the only hour I’m 
free for religion.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad you are going to take that course. It is the 
one I’ve had in mind,” replied Sister Conformata. ‘‘The prospectus 
says it is about the new Liturgical Movement.” 

“‘Oh, I’ve heard of the Liturgical Movement. Sister Madeline 
was telling me of the beautiful vestments they have at St. Malo’s.”’ 
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“OBLIGED TO COMMUNICATE BEFORE MASS” 


“This promises to go deeper than vestments, Sister. It is de- 
scribed as treating of the Eucharist as the social bond of Christians.” 

“The Eucharist as the social bond of Christians,’’ Sister Mal- 
formata was thinking out loud. ‘““Why, I’ve always thought of 
the holy Eucharist as the one thing each one had for herself.”” After 
a moment she added hastily: ‘“‘One of the Fathers told me that 
was a fine course for a knowledge of the Catholic Revival, and I 
thought perhaps it would treat of religion in the newer Catholic 
literature.” 

“T think it will, Sister dear, but in a more fundamental way 
than mere literature. Father Blank told me it deals largely with the 
Mass and Christ’s mediation, and follows that part of the Summa 
where St. Thomas treats of the ‘Service of God by Gift.’ ”’ 

“Christ’s medi—a—,’’ Sister Malformata stopped and looked 
quite perplexed. Was her whole spiritual world being turned up- 
side down? Mass, the Service of God by Gift? She had thought 
all along that the service of God was receiving a gift, not giving 
one. But externally she smiled gaily, and affectionately linked arms 
with her old friend as they approached the registrar. ‘Well, any- 
way, I’m sure it will be something new, and perhaps it may even 
be something we can use in catechism.” 

Sister Conformata handed in her class schedule with a secret 
prayer that this course might perhaps enable her and Sister Mal- 
formata to speak the same language once again in talking of the 
things of God. Just now her old chum simply didn’t seem to be 
aware of the things that counted most in her own life. Sister Mal- 
formata had been “‘obliged for years to communicate before Mass.” 

GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kansas 
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GREGORIAN CHANT IN ITS LITURGICAL 
SETTING' 


8) S with almost everything else in this world that is at one 
time highly prized and at another discarded, Gregorian 
chant was for ages assiduously cultivated, then again looked 
upon as an outworn thing to be superseded by church 
music held to be much more beautiful. Men change their 
standards of value in the appraisal of things, even those 
of most solid and time-tried excellence. So also spiritual values are in 
one age cherished, in another almost altogether lost sight of because of 
a vision obscured by a more or less dense interposition of the purely hu- 
man, or by a varying deposit of worldly ideology. In consequence, the 
outlook upon life and its purpose has become muddy, and awry tenets 
of art have made their inroads even into the sacred precincts of the house 
of God. 

In his endeavor to have the true Christian spirit again prevail, 
Pope Pius X, of saintly memory, set for himself the task of restoring all 
things in Christ, of eradicating abuses with regard to whatever enters 
into divine worship, and of formulating a juridical code for the reinstate- 
ment of the Church’s own sacred music. With that he also gave the 
impetus to what is called the Liturgical Movement. This now world- 
wide endeavor is a response to his “most ardent desire,” as he said in his 
Motu Proprio of November 22, 1903, “to see the true Christian spirit 
flourish in every respect and be preserved by the faithful.” The “fore- 
most and indispensable source” of this true Christian spirit, he pointed 
out, is “the active participation in the most holy mysteries and in the 
public and solemn prayer of the Church,” that is, in her liturgy. Of 
present interest is to see Gregorian chant, which has aptly been called 
the Church’s sung prayer, in its liturgical setting; not as an isolated 
thing to be evaluated merely by musical standards, but as a complement 
or integral part of the liturgical life of the Church. It should therefore 
have with the liturgy the same common end and purpose, namely, that 
of glorifying God and edifying and sanctifying the faithful. 

Of the various aspects of plainchant in its liturgical setting, first 
consideration might well be given to what it is really for, and one natur- 
ally asks: Does the chant accomplish that for which it is intended, i. ¢., 
does it, in actual performance, assist the participants and worshipers in 
acquiring devotion, even a degree of sanctity, and help them in winging 
their united acts and prayers before the throne of the Most High? If it 
does, it is in place to inquire how it does so, by what means and under 





1A paper read at the Convention of the Society of Saint Gregory of America, 
Washington, D. C., May 14-17, 1934. 
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GREGORIAN CHANT IN ITS LITURGICAL SETTING 


what circumstances. Then plainchant ought to be considered in its 
liturgical relation to the various persons and groups having to do with it. 
And finally it should be of interest to determine just what is above all 
necessary to have Gregorian music again come into its own. 


I 


If the chant does not accomplish that for which it is intended, it 
is not the fault of the chant itself. It is really the music most fitting 
for the liturgical services. Pope Pius X, in his Motu Proprio, enumerated 
the qualities sacred music should have, “qualities proper to the liturgy”: 
Its art, “must be true art”; it must have “sanctity and goodness of 
form”; “it must be universal.” “These qualities are to be found in the 
highest degree in Gregorian chant,” the Holy Father averred, “which is, 
consequently, the chant proper to the Roman Church.” 

Now that art is true in which means are perfectly and ideally 
adapted to its end. Regarding the form of Gregorian music, how it rests 
upon two arch-types of which the first is the divisibility of a psalm- 
verse into two parts and the second the triple flexa-metrum punctum 
arrangement, each with numerous variations; how upon these two the 
choral period or unified grouping takes shape; then, how, on considering 
the chant in its melodic form, there is the ¢ube or prevailing tone and 
the melismatic figure, also with many variations from the simple recto 
tono and the syllabic types to the highly developed almost wordless por- 
tions as in the Gradual Alleluias—all this is clearly brought out in the 
classic work of Peter Wagner. There is shown, moreover, how the 
liturgical chant-forms are finally based upon the diversity of the persons 
engaged in its rendition and their respective offices: the celebrant at holy 
Mass, the officiant at the Divine Office, the assisting clergy, the precentors, 
the schola, the choir, the congregation—all have been considered for 
collaboration at a liturgical function, and in many different ways. 
Gregorian chant has that goodness of form required for church music, 
and since its means are so well adapted to its end, as we shall see presently 
again and in the course of this paper, it is also true art. The fact that it 
has parts which rank with the classic creations in the world of art has 
been repeatedly recognized. 

What cannot be done with figured music is possible with the chant, 
since it has parts for one or more, even for an entire congregation at 
divine service. There is—in the exchangings, in the proclamations and 
acclamations, in the greetings and responses—something akin to the 
prayers of petition and atonement, reaching out to receive on the one hand, 
and the giving prayers of adoration and gratitude on the other. The 
procedure is one of give-and-take—not merely song, but song that takes 





1Einfithrung in die Gregorianischen Melodien, Leipsic, 1921, Vol. III. p. 517f. 
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on the character of an action. This action reflects the one taking place 
at the altar. There the action is really an exchanging, a commercium 
as the liturgy frequently calls it, a giving and receiving, an offering of 
prayer, gifts and sacrifice to God, and a receiving of graces, return gifts, 
His divine Son Himself, from Him. 

Not only because of its adaptability of means to end does the 
chant’s fitness at divine service become apparent, but also because of its 
peculiar beauty. A thing already assumes a degree of beauty on its func- 
tioning in the place assigned it and there only. The place of music in 
the liturgy is the humble one of subservience. Wherever the sacred text 
is relegated to second place and arbitrarily distributed to suit the musical 
score, as is done in so many of our modern masses, there the music loses 
the beauty with which the sacred place could otherwise endow it. The 
loss is due to sheer assumption of a proud ascendancy. Pius X emphatic- 
ally stated, “It must be considered a very grave abuse when the liturgy 
in ecclesiastical function is made to appear secondary to and in a-manner 
at the service of the music, for the music is merely a part of the liturgy 
and its humble handmaid.”” Its place therefore is to serve, and to enhance 
by its assistance the liturgical text, to heighten its effect, to make its 
message more readily acceptable, and what graces God might choose to 
give in response to word and prayer, more easily accessible. When the 
proper music serves the text, it also assists the faithful to devotion and 
to their acquiring that favorable disposition of mind and heart by which 
the graces profferred by God during a liturgical service can really become 
effective.” 

The beauty peculiar to Gregorian music, because of its fitness in 
serving the text, is also apparent from its being in harmony with it. It 
is beautiful in the sense that raiment of good fabric, color harmony, and 
corresponding to bodily form is said to be beautiful. Music’s “principal 
office,” as the Holy Father pointed out, “is to clothe the liturgical text 
with suitable melody.” That the chant does this beautifully, one can 
readily ascertain on observing how fittingly tonality corresponds to the 
text and how aptly in harmony it is with the various moods expressed 
in, for instance, the Requiem, the Prefaces, and in such masterpieces as 
the Antiphon Hodie Christus natus est, the Responsory Ecce quomodo 
moritur justus, the Easter Gradual and Alleluia, the Introit Suscepimus, 
the Communion Quinque prudentes virgines of the first Mass of a Virgin 
not a Martyr." 

There is music that is more beautiful than Gregorian, a fact which 
has intrigued many into undervaluing the chant and preferring, even 
substituting for it, the more beautiful. But does it follow that because 


1Motu Proprio of November 22, 1903, VII, 23. 
“Cf. ibid., I, 1. 
8cf. also Dom Mocquereau, O.8.B.: Plainchant and Solesmes, London, n. d., p. 55. 
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place a choice musical composition has been conceived in beauty, however fas- 
rcium cinating this may be, it is therefore fit to be drawn into a liturgical 
ng of function? No one disputes the beauty of that veritable gem of architec- 
gifts, ture the Taj Mahal; but who would say that this enchanting mauseleum, 
because of its beauty, is fit to be used for a house of God? And who 

s the would think of enshrining a charming landscape, painted by the greatest 
of its of masters, in the reredos of an altar? Even if a beautiful musical com- 
func- position were dedicated to religious ends, it still would not follow that 
sic in because of this dedication it is worthy to be used in divine service. How- 
| text ever “glorious” a composition may be, and however well rendered, it can 
usical give glory to God only if it induces the faithful to be devout, to pray, 
loses to be spiritually active during public worship. Not by way of enter- 

The tainment or by what commonplace folks say is “ever so nice” is God 

latic- worshiped in spirit and in truth. Many indeed do not go to church to 
turgy be entertained, yet they hunger for emotional elation. Not knowing the 
anner meaning of true worship, these, too, have little or no patience with 
rurgy Gregorian music. Their cultural attitude discloses an ideology other than 
hance that of Catholicism, an ideology which places greater value upon emo- 
ce its tional enjoyment than upon self-sacrificing consecration to the Most 
se to High, which prefers the thrill induced by the enjoyment of beautiful 
a the forms to performing spiritual acts in which self is lost but found again 
1 and in God. It is just in this plainsong of the Church, however, because of 
vhich its humble réle, its restraint, its simplicity, its tendency to minimize the 
come natural, its seeking to escape from the earthly and to reach out for the 


spiritual realities of the world beyond, that the true Christian spirit is 
ss in discernible. 


. Ie In an effort to have his people grasp something of this spirit while 
, and at public worship, the late Archbishop Blenk of New Orleans wrote in 
cipal his Pastoral Letter of November 22, 1907: 
= The liturgical service is a meeting of God and man, at which the latter, 
can the child of earth, is admitted for a little while to the courts of Heaven. He 
» the comes, then, primarily to adore, but in addition, to receive grace for the sancti- 
essed fication of his immortal soul. Man’s tendency is to drift toward mere naturalism; 
the Church proposes to lift him to supernaturalism, and for this purpose puts 
os as before him—vividly and realistically—the spirit of prayer as opposed to that of 
nodo the world. Of necessity, then, she purges from her service anything of a frivolous 
mus, character, anything—in the words of St. Augustine—that might tend to ‘dis- 
irgin tract the mind from the contemplation of heavenly things.’ 

f To some Catholics all this may appear somewhat theoretic, unprac- 
hich tical. True, the ideas are only with difficulty assimilable for milk-and- 
even water Catholics. Yet the trug Christian spirit is again to flourish. It will 
ause do so when there is again an active participation of the faithful in the 


liturgy as of old, which means doing that which precisely the Church 
always has done and today does in her liturgy. Our present Holy Father 
p. 55. clearly put down that “liturgy is certainly a sacred thing: for by it we 
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are elevated to God and joined with Him; by it we give testimony of 
our faith and bind ourselves to Him in most solemn homage for benefits 
and assistance received, of which we are constantly in need.” 


The liturgy, it is important to observe, is at once latreutic and re- 
demptive in purpose. In the one we give, in the other we receive. The 
latter has as its end man’s spiritual re-creation, from the baptismal rebirth 
to ever-onward progress in the supernatural life. Its process is Christo- 
centric—a repeated dying to self so as to take on more and more the 
Christ-life. The latreutic purpose of the liturgy includes all that per- 
tains to divine worship, to giving God the honor that is due Him. All 
references in the liturgy to adoration and praise of God—and these occur 
in most diverse ways—are latreutic and highest of all religious acts. The 
redemptive purpose regards the needs of man and finds all manner of 
expression in the direct or implied references to the merits gained by 
Christ in His sufferings. It is impetratory or propitiatory. Its commonest 
instances are the Comfiteor, the Kyrie, the Collects, while those of latreu- 
tic character are the Prefaces and the Doxologies. All, of course, find 
their highest expression in actively and intelligently participating in the 
Sacrifice of the New Law, holy Mass. 


Now, if church music is to comply with the task set for it by the 
Church and assist the faithful in their essential religious acts, obviously 
it must be in vocal and spiritual harmony with the words it accompanies, 
words that suggest, lead to or express latreutic acts and those referring 
to the Redemption. That Gregorian chant is so, any one open-minded 
enough and conversant with spiritual activity can readily ascertain on 
comparing for instance the plainchant Kyries and Glorias with many of 
the others. 


Another principal quality the Holy Father requires in sacred music 
is universality, a quality which Gregorian music has, and as such, too, 
it is the proper liturgical music of the universal Church. This univer- 
sality of the chant has been well set forth in an article by the Reverend 
Theodore Riehl, S$. V. D., in the Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft,’ 
in which he points out that it contains three types of music. It has the 
three-tone system found in the Hebrew Lamentations, in the classical 
and religious songs of India, in the medicine songs of the Eskimos and 
of the South American Indians, in some Arabian pastorals, and in the 
songs of some of the primitive tribes in Africa and Australia. The chant 
has something also of the five-tone system, which is the most-widely 
spread and found generally in China, Korea, Japan, India, Siam, Burma, 
Sumatra, and in parts of Africa and the South Sea Islands. Finally it 
has, wherever there are half-step intervals, something of the seven-tone 


1Apostolic Constitution Divini Cultus Sanctitatem, December 20, 1928. 
*Heft 2, 1927. 
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ony of system of modern music, and that indigenous to Arabia, whence it spread 
renefits to Northern Africa, Persia and elsewhere. 

Wherever the three-tone and five-tone systems prevail, people find 
sali great difficulty in mastering the other, according to Father Riiehl. Hence 
. The our hymns do not appeal there. But plainchant is readily adopted, espe- 
rebirth cially its simpler forms. After these also the other, even when there is 
“wre something of the five-tone and seven-tone systems. Thus Gregorian 
iat ee chant, having what is common to the music of all peoples, is 2 universal 
it per- music and a proper concomitant to the universal language of the Catholic, 
. a the universal Church. 
rotates On coming to understand, then, the real end and purpose of the 
s. The chant, how the word expressive of spiritual activity is the principal thing 
ow and the music its helpmate to assist, interpret and deepen the piety of 
red by the faithful, one can also the more readily be in full accord with the 
ninieieae norm laid down by the Holy Father: “The more closely a composition 
Linen. for church approaches in its movement, inspiration, and savor the Gregor- 
s, fad ian form, the more sacred and liturgical it becomes; and the more out 
i ds of harmony it is with that supreme model, the less worthy it is of the 

temple.” 
by the I 
viously Upon a reassurance of the purpose, part and fitness of plainchant 
panies, itself in the liturgy, one naturally looks to those who have to do with 
ferring its rendition and to their place in the liturgical fitness of things—to the 
ninded choirmaster, the chanters or choir members, to the organist and to the 
ain on congregation. 
any of The choirmaster has a real liturgical office, and since it is obvious 

that one should have a thorough grasp of everything pertaining to one’s 
music office, he should know the Church’s requirements regarding music suit- 
h, too, able for divine service in general and understand particularly the chant. 
iniver- His codex of laws is the Motu Proprio of Pius X, of November 22, 1903, 
verend designated as such by the Holy Father himself, and his affirming com- 
chaft; mentary thereon is the Apostolic Constitution Divini Cultus Sanctitatem 
as the of Pius XI, of December 20, 1928. 
lassical The ancestor of our choirmasters of today was called cantor or 
»s and psalmist, whom the Church, after a period of rather severe training, 
in the solemnly inducted into office. A competent and faithful cantor fre- 
chant quently became the leader or prior of a Gregorian schola. In medieval 
widely times the leader was generally a member of the chapter dignitaries whose 
surma, principal work was similar to that of the choirmaster of today. His 
ally it office being liturgical, the Church used to make his appointment an offi- 
n-tone cial act. It is still given under the title “De Officio Psalmistatus” in the 


Roman Pontifical, with the admonition: “See to it that what you sing 
1Metu Proprio, II, 3. 
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with your lips, you believe with your heart; and what you believe with 
your heart, you prove by your deeds.” And just as formally was he 
deposed if it was found that his deeds did not square with belief and 
what he proclaimed in song. 

All told, the demands made upon the choirmaster are quite weighty. 
Besides a training in his art, especially in the art of Gregorian chant, a 
knowledge of the norms of the Church regarding sacred music, and pro- 
bity of life, his liturgical office requires of him that he be imbued with 
the liturgical spirit. If he enters into the mystery of each successive 
season and feast of the liturgical year, participates in each divine service 
not only in virtue of his office but as one who daily renews his own self- 
sacrifice in union with Christ’s upon the altar, and if he seeks in our 
Lord his solace, his help and his inspiration—then he will have this spirit, 
breathe it into his work, and transmit it to those in his charge. 

The choir, even if its chants are all Gregorian, is either liturgical 
or non-liturgical. Mixed choirs of men and women are non-liturgical. 
“Singers in church have a real liturgical office,” Pius X pointed out,* 
hence “women, being incapable of exercising such office, cannot be ad- 
mitted to form part of the choir.” They may sing as members of the 
congregation. Soprano and alto parts are to be taken “by boys according 
to the most ancient usage of the Church.” 

Everywhere the Holy Father would have diligence exercised in restor- 
ing the once flourishing scholae cantorum, “even in smaller churches and 
country parishes.” Moreover, “in these last,” according to his statement, 
“pastors will find.a very easy means of gathering around them both 
children and adults, to their own profit and the edification of the people.’” 
Like his predecessor, Pius XI also maintained that “boys should be trained 
to sing by the choirmasters that their voices, according to the old cus- 
tom of the Church, may join with the choirs of men.” 

In view of their liturgical office, choir members should be near 
the altar and not in the far-removed loft. Regarding their appearance, 
Pius X held: “It will also be fitting that singers, while singing in church, 
wear the ecclesiastical habit and surplice, and that they be hidden behind 
gratings when the choir is exceedingly open to the public gaze.” They 
should, moreover, “by their modest and devout bearing during the 
liturgical functions show that they are worthy of the holy office they 
exercise.” 

Then “the liturgical text must be sung as it is in the books . . . and 
always in a manner intelligible to the faithful.” The text, after all, is 
the more important. If, then, the singing is of good tonality, in well- 





1Motu Proprio, V 13. 

*Ibid., VIII, 27. 

SApostolic Constitution Divini Cultus Sanctitatem. 
‘Motu Proprio, V, 14. 

‘Ibid, III, 9. 
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GREGORIAN CHANT IN ITS LITURGICAL SETTING 


ordered rhythm, in unison so that no voice tops that of the others, and 
if there is in the choir members goodness of soul, which somehow of its 
own accord wings itself outward and heavenward—then the singing will 
also be beautiful and devout, loved and inspiring. 

A most vexing question to many a pastor and choirmaster is that of 
congregational singing. Its dismissal, however, on the ground of diffi- 
culty or impracticability, will not do, because of the opportunity it affords 
for active liturgical participation of the congregation as a united whole, 
because the popes have made provision for its restoration to the people, 
and for the reason that numerous successes show what can be done on 
proceeding in all seriousness and with perseverance. 

Let it not be forgotten that liturgical action is social and cor- 
porate action, the cultural action not of the isolated but of the incor- 
porated members of Christ’s Mystical Body which the Church is. Since 
our Lord said that “true adorers shall adore the Father in spirit and in 
truth,” and prayed, “Sanctify them in truth . . . that they all may be 
one as Thou, Father, in Me and I in Thee, that they also may be one in 
Us,” it follows that His faithful members partake of His life, also of 
His priestly life. Hence St. Peter taught, “Be you also. . . a holy priest- 
hood to offer spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” 
A most effective means of corporate participation in the Sacrifice of the 
New Law is prayer and song with one heart and one voice—una voce 
dicentes, as the Preface of the Blessed Trinity has it. What is more con- 
ducive and more readily applicable to this end than the sung prayer of 
the Church? 

One can thus easily understand why Pius X required that “special 
efforts are to be made to restore the use of the Gregorian chant by the 
people, so that the faithful may again take a more active part in the 
eccleciastical offices.”* Our present Holy Father reiterated this and added: 
“It is quite necessary that the faithful, not as visitors or mute spectators, 
but as worshipers thoroughly imbued with the beauty of the liturgy, 
should take part in the sacred ceremonies.” Where this has been done, 
to quote him further, “Where bishop, clergy and people joined alternately 
in singing the divine praises, liturgical chants were of no little avail, as 
history records, in winning a great many of the barbarians to Christian 
worship and civilization.”” Today we see our Christian civilization 
threatened with extinction; barbarians are returning to power; count- 
less Christians are no longer worshiping God in the unity of faith. And 
of the still large numbers that do come to church for public worship 


John 4, 23. 

2John 17, 17, 21. 

%1 Pet. 2, 5. 

*Motu Proprio, II, 3. 

SApostolic Constitution Divini Cultus Sanctitatem, IX. 
*Ibid., Introduction. 
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and open profession of faith, many are divided in their prayers and 
religious acts, each one proceeding in his own way instead of worshiping 
in and as one body. Every effort should be made, and with every means 
at disposal, to bring about again unity in worship, upon which will also 
follow a more compact solidarity among us Christians. 

At the conference of the clergy following the great Katholikentag 
held in Vienna last year, Cardinal Innitzer remarked: “The most holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, the parochial service, beautifully and worthily cele- 
brated with the active participation of the people, if in the least pos- 
sible, must no longer be a dream-wish . . . The daring feat of having 
250,000 people sing at Mass, none of whom had known or practised it, 
throws out all objections hitherto made against such parochial divine 
service.” He admitted, however, that for truly edifying singing there 
should be at least three practice periods so as to insure the proper pressus 
and mora, the right swing and the right variations. We recall our own 
Eucharistic Congress, held in Chicago in 1926, at which 70,000 children 
chanted the Missa de Angelis. And still in mind is the success of Father 
Hugh Boyle in San Francisco last October, with a congregation of 50,000 
chanting in Gregorian at solemn Benediction. In New Zealand the 
Church has its Gregorian choirs and is training the children in this 
music in the schools;* the Zulus of South Africa even have vested scholae 
cantorum;* in the Bahama Islands, children sing the Proper of the Mass 
and the people participate in chanting the Ordinary.“ It is not par- 
ticularly flattering, then, to hear remarks now and then about the im- 
possibility of inducing the faithful here in the United States to appreciate 
Gregorian music and to take part in chanting at Mass. 

Much, however, has already been accomplished, thanks to the efforts 
of several of our archbishops and bishops, many pastors, and numerous 
choirmasters and organists, in endeavoring to comply with the urgings 
and the decrees of the Popes. Although the movement toward active 
participation is already widespread, much remains to be done in the way 
of restoring plainchant to the people, so that by this means also the 
return of the true Christian spirit may be achieved. 

The method of procedure is simple enough. Here Church and school 
must work together. A beginning is made with the children who take 
to the chant quite readily. Having acquired some proficiency, they are 
taken to church for practice with parishioners who had been invited to 
appear a half hour before High Mass. The director illustrates his instruc- 
tions with the chanting of the children. After several of such periods, the 
children chant at Mass, carrying the melody for the grownups to chant 
with them. 

1Cf. Bibel und Liturgie, VIII, 10, p. 226. 
*Orate Fratres, VII, p. 182. 


*Ibid., p. 136. 
‘Op. Cit., VI, p. 90. 
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GREGORIAN CHANT IN ITS LITURGICAL SETTING 


Regarding the organist, the mind of the Church is similar to that 
respecting music in the house of God. Just as this has merely an ancillary 
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Means character, so has the organist accompanying it. His humble station is beau- 
rill also tifully in harmony with the entire divine service in which everything 
is properly subordinated to its end and purpose. Having caught the mind 
ikentag of the Church, he will realize four things: 
st holy In the first place, that as prayer is far more important than the 
y cele- accompanying vocal music, this is in turn of greater importance than 
it pos- that produced by the instrument. “No instrument, however excellent 
having and perfect,” Pius XI assures us, “can surpass the human voice in ex- 
sed it, pressing the feelings of the soul, especially at the moment when the soul 
divine employs it in prayer and praise to Almighty God.” And before him, 
; there Pius X decreed that since “the music proper to the Church is purely 
pressus vocal music, the singing should always have the principal place.” The 
t own organist, then, will not overpower the voices by any elaborate accom- 
ildren paniment or by the use of heavy stops. “This warning,” according to 
Father the Regulations of the Cardinal Vicar of Rome, “is especially to be ob- 
0,000 served in accompanying Gregorian chant.” Nor will he ever use his in- 
d the strument to accompany the celebrant or the ministers at the altar.‘ 
a this His second point has to do with substitution. He will not fill in 
cholae an avoided sung part with an organ piece. The Sacred Congregation of 
Mass Rites has decreed’ that “the omission of the Gradual, Tract, Offertory 
 par- and Communion . . . with a substitution of an organ piece cannot be 
¢ im- tolerated.” 
eciate Thirdly, while the organist may use his instrument for playing a 
sacred piece on the entry of a bishop or another prelate into church, 
fforts again on his leaving; moreover, for clearly playing, by way of introduc- 
erous tion, the first verse of a hymn;° again, for preludes, interludes and the 
gings like, he will choose only such music which conforms to the requirements 
ctive of sacred art, especially regarding the traditional form. To sandwich, for 
| way instance, into a Gregorian Mass an interlude by a composer of modern 
) the music would be as incongruous as having a character in one of Calderon’s 
auto-sacramental plays appear in a silk hat, however otherwise well de- 
chool signed and brilliant that hat may be. 
take Finally, aware of his privilege, inasmuch as the Church has sanctioned 
y are the use of his instrument at divine service and none other—any other 
d to being merely tolerated on the bishop’s permission—he will also value his 
ord privilege of participating in our Lord’s priestly mediatorship according 
‘hone to his special liturgical rank and appointment. In this he will, as it were, 
hant 


tApostolic Constitution Divini Cultus. 

*Motu Proprio, VI, 15, 16. 

*February 2, 1912. 

‘Meta Proprio V, 12. 

®Regulations of September 21, 1884, Art. 7. 

°Cf. Caeremoniale Episcoporum, Lib. I. c. XXVIII; II, c. VIII. 
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efface himself, and be above all else intent upon giving due honor to 
God on the one hand, and on the other seeking by means of his art and 
prayer to obtain from Him graces for himself, for the faithful at wor- 
ship, and for all men. 

Having given some thought to the individual members and groups 
concerned with plainsong rendition, we turn to the ensemble or entire 
congregation at a liturgical service, such as the Church urges again to 
have. Assembled for the celebration of High Mass, the leitourgos, in the 
stricter sense of the term, is the celebrant who has an official part in 
carrying out the sacred public work. He is also the principal soloist of 
the chant, to him belonging the Orations or Collects, the intonations of 
the Gloria and Credo, the singing of the Preface and the Pater noster— 
all without organ accompaniment. If the High Mass is simple, he chants 
or recites the subdeacon’s or lector’s part, the Epistle, and chants the 
Gospel, the deacon’s part. 

Assisting near the altar, the vested schola cantorum of men and 
boys chants the variable and musically richer parts of the Mass, the Gradual 
or Tract, and the Sequence when given. A larger choir appropriately 
chants the Introit, Offertory and Communion, and, unless participated 
in by the people, also the Gloria and Credo. The highest developed plain- 
chant piece, the Alleluia Verse, formerly the cantor’s chief part, is now best 
sung by trained boys a capella. 

The simpler parts are left to the people. They enter dramatically 
into the service with the dialogue between the priest and themselves. 
They also chant the Kyrie, Sanctus and Agnus Dei; if able, Gloria and 
Credo as well. 

It is remarkable what variety such an artistic collaboration affords. 
Still further variety is possible with the choir’s singing a permitted and 
approved polyphonic or falsibordoni motet after the Offertory, and an- 
other to the Blessed Sacrament at Solemn Mass after the Benedictus. Of 
far more importance than the variety is the unity in such corporate 
activity. The entire assembly at divine worship, from priest to child, 
participating according to office, training and ability, is a mystical body 
in miniature, or rather an organic portion of the whole Church or Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ, each member having its specific function, yet united 
with one another and with the Church at large for the great end and 
purpose of the worship of God and their own spiritual well-being. 


III 


There remains that one thing necessary for really successful rendi- 
tion of Gregorian music, namely spirit. This is perhaps even more re- 
quired for the chant than for the proper carrying out of any ceremony. 

This subject of spirit, or secret, or the unseen, many a writer has 
sought to reveal. Already St. Augustine remarked, “The chant is some- 
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GREGORIAN CHANT IN ITS LITURGICAL SETTING 


thing joyful; and if we consider it more closely, it is a thing of love.” 
In an old Worcester Gradual were found the words, which have become 
the motto of Music and Liturgy, the official organ of the Society of St. 
Gregory in England, “Non clamor sed amor sonat in aure Dei—Not mere 
sound but love is pleasing to the ear of God.” He who truly loves, who 
directs all his talents and powers to God as his Last End, has that under- 
standing heart, that spirit which fashions as it were a new thing, brings 
forth an other-worldly harmony. The poet Browning once sought to 
reveal this spirit at work when he wrote: 


Here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can, 

Existent behind all laws, that made them and lo! they are! 

And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he frame not a fourth sound but a star. 


Consider it well! each tone of our scale by itself is naught: 

It is everywhere in the world—loud, soft, and all is said: 

Give it to me to use! I mix it with two in my thought: 

And there! Ye have heard and seen: consider and bow thy head! 


“How does it come that one rarely hears beautifully rendered plain- 
song?” asked Dr. Otto Denk in his recent article, “A Word on the Prac- 
tice of Cultivating Gregorian Choral,’” and answered, “Because the spirit 
is missing.” 

The chanter must have spirit. And the listener must have spirit. The one 
cannot sing without spirit. The other will not understand without spirit. I 
have heard first-class musicians sing choral, but also here it happened that the 
spirit was absent. And what I happened to hear were soulless excellent voice 
exercises which left me cold. . . . Where there is spirit, there one need not even 
be a noted musician. He will sing the sacred melody in a manner that one can 
perceive the spirit. 

For it is the spirit that quickens. The spirit grasps above alli else the 
great truth that choral singing is an intimate intercourse with God. Hence the 
chanter will meditate deeply on the sacred text and the liturgical mystery of 
the time or feast. And this personally. By no means imitate anything. Do not 
see through the eyes of others. The man and the Christian must sing the choral 
out of his own experience and apprehension, out of the sorrows and joys of 
his own heart. Naturally, with one’s personal experience the experience of our 
time, with their trials and antagonisms, are interwoven... . 

Many there are who have lost the healthy spirit and cannot again find it. 
A whole man, whose spirit is not ailing, will the soonest again find the key to 
choral song and choral understanding. Gregorian chant is chaste. Chaste must 
be the soul. Not chaste with anxiety, never clothed with a straight-jacket. No, 
free, natural, hale, God-like. . . . Indeed, much, very much, is demanded in order 
to be a genuine choral singer. But for that very reason is choral the song of 
holy Church. 


The spirit which pervades the whole of the liturgy also courses 
through Gregorian chant. It remains for all engaged with it to enter 
into this spirit so as to give it forth again in song. But how can one 


1Serm. 33, 1; 34, 1. 
*Anzseiger fiir die kath. Geistlichkelt Deutschlands, Vol. 52, No. 11, 5, 1933. 
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enter into it? We have already seen how conducive there is a readiness, 
at once humble and unselfish, to dedicate one’s service solely to God. 
We now also know that he enters who has an understanding heart. Who- 
ever wishes to sing Gregorian properly must have such a heart. It is 
the redeemed understanding heart which sees, beyond the visible and 
audible forms, the loving spiritual interactivity between God and man 
through the mediatorship of Christ. One with such a heart is aware of 
his own nothingness; but on seeing himself in Christ, he comes to realize 
his worth. He finds himself a member of Christ’s Mystical Body, member 
of all the redeemed, through whom Christ lives in the world and con- 
tinues His redemptive work. 

The member of Christ’s Body shares in His life, also in His priestly 
work of mediating between God and man. He who is called to chant 
the liturgy has a special share and privilege in this priesthood. Alive to 
his opportunities, his chanting of the Kyrie eleison and Agnus Dei is an 
actual vivid appeal for mercy for self and others; his Credo is an ever- 
renewed profession of faith, a redoubled profession because of the song; 
his Offertory he contributes, together with himself, to the gifts upon 
the paten and in the chalice upon the altar for the heavenly Father’s 
acceptance, whereupon they become changed, sacred, worthy of sacrifice 
to Him. 

It is the understanding heart of the redeemed which beats at one 
with the heart of Christ; and lest its rhythm be marred by self-interest, 
it seeks the righting graces in the sacraments, above all the Source of 
grace and life, our Eucharistic Lord. The heart of him who chants the 
mercies and praises of God with understanding and love has discovered 
that selfsame rhythm of human sanctification and divine glorification 
reverberating in all of the Church’s liturgy. In Sacrifice and sacrament 
and prayer he sees as it were the heart of Christ at work, hears its 
throbbings and feels the warmth of its love. Thus St. Paul experienced 
how “the Spirit himself asketh for us with unspeakable groanings.” And 
on taking part with heart and soul in, the liturgical re-presentations at 
the sacred times and festivals—of the incarnation, the crucifixion, the 
transfiguration, the resurrection, the ascension—the veil hiding these 
mysteries is momentarily drawn aside and there comes a glimpse of the 
unspeakable glories to come. 

Thus actively and understandingly participating in the liturgy, the 
chanters at the divine services will also acquire that necessary true Chris- 
tian spirit for its worthy rendition. Thus the Church’s own music will 
again come into its own and serve its proper purpose of assisting in the 
spiritual upbuilding of the faithful and the giving to Almighty God the 
worship that is His due. 

St. Jobn’s Abbey REMBERT Bucarzix, O. S. B. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


THE LITURGICAL MISSION OF THE CHURCH 
(Concluded) 


(Translated from Priére Liturgique et Vie Chrétienne: Courses and Conferences 
of Liturgical Weeks, Tome X) 
THE SAVING ACTIVITY OF THE CHURCH THROUGH 
THE LITURGY 


VIDENTLY, this saving function is exercised prima- 
rily through the sacraments. But we must not forget 
that sacramentality, concentrated though it be in the 
seven sacraments of the Church, is nevertheless a gen- 
eral characteristic of the institution, and the whole 
of it has a saving function, although in divers degrees of efficacy. 

The supreme and central efficacy is here again and always in 
the Eucharist, renewing as it does the redeeming Sacrifice and pro- 
moting our assimilation with Christ, and through Him with God 
who is the salvation of all being. But as the Eucharist takes into 
its service the entire liturgy, its saving function extends to the lim- 
its of the liturgy, and so also, consequently, does the saving func- 
tion of the Church. 

This begins with teaching. The liturgy is a carrier of truth, 
of that truth that makes free, according to the word of our Master, 
because it shows the path of salvation and expects our free activity 
in walking therein. 

The soul that follows the liturgy carefully would hardly 
need any other instruction; it would possess, although not per- 
haps in strictly logical order, a complete theology, dogmatic and 
moral, parenetic and mystical. All is there, not systematically pre- 
sented, but intimately in touch with life—ours and that of Christ, 
that of God’s people, of the saints, that of the Church herself. 

Universal reality is offered there in its truth, life in its au- 
thenticity, virtuous or sinful, miserable or sublime. Nothing is pal- 
liated, all is unveiled; and this integral reality elicits fear, but also 
hope. Truth is presented with its divine equilibrium, without exag- 
gerating and without minimizing. Thus the least Christian of 
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former times who followed the services of the liturgy knew more 
about life than our ignorant and proud philosophers whose brain 
is puffed up on one point and terribly shrunk on others. 


Besides instructing, the liturgy of the Church incites to action. 
It exhorts, suggests, and that not by words only. 


Words alone are already of great importance. By its way of 
expressing the things of the soul and of conveying them during 
prayer to the imagination, the feelings, the will of the Christian, 
the Divine Office exercises an influence which in the long run 
proves to be very powerful. Liturgy is recognized by historians 
to have played a large part in the civilization of the barbarians 
after the great invasions. It has a way of taking hold of all the 
faculties of the soul; it is like a continued chiseling, varied and 
artistic, as befits the executor of a divine art. Our being can become 
godlike thereby, and that is its salvation. But there is yet more. 

By requiring from the faithful Christian exterior manifesta- 
tions of his faith and of his interior religion, the Church paves 
the way for a reciprocal action of the gestures on his thought, on 
his sentiments. 

Pascal’s words are well-known: “Brutalize yourselves,” 
“bend the machine.’”’” Many have been scandalized thereat. It 
simply means: Act religiously as to the animal, as to the flesh, that 
you may thereby be led to act religiously as to the spirit. This of 
course presupposes—and shortsighted commentators fail to take 
this into account—that reason is in accord. 


The Church gives the same advice, or rather, she applies it. 
She supports thoughts with concrete action. 


To refuse to make a brute of self, in the sense of Pascal, means 
to risk to make a brute of oneself in another sense, expressed also 
by that great thinker: ‘“Who wants to make the angel, makes the 
brute.”” Rationalism and materialism, which seem opposed to one 
another, are partners. The one leads to the other in a rapid descent, 
socially, if not always individually. The end is spiritual emptiness 
and predominence of the flesh, instead of that spiritualizing of the 
flesh and consequent enriching of the spirit suggested by the phil- 
osophy of the “human compound,”’ official doctrine of the Church. 
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THE LITURGICAL MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


A thought which is formulated, a feeling which is expressed, 
an art which is practised, gain in consciousness, are strengthened 
and aroused to new possibilities. The same applies to interior re- 
ligion. Hence the Church, not satisfied to exercise in the liturgy her 
function of savior by her own action, does so likewise through our 
action, by means of suggestion, of command, like a teacher of life, 
an educator as well as a mother. 

To learn about life the child starts to play it. Thus we, 
perpetual children, play the Christian thought and discipline in 
order to adhere more firmily to the first and to learn to practise 
the second. 

Liturgy is a play, but an eminently useful play. Playing the 
liturgy means already to live in God, to live of God’s thoughts, 
and of our thoughts according to God, in an active form which 
carries us forward. David’s dance before the Ark did not leave his 
spirit inert and cold; it resulted from his exaltation and also in- 
creased it. In the sacred text we can feel the exaltation of his 
thought being at the same time cause and effect of the rhythm to 
which he abandoned himself in the fervor of his whole being. 


To sum up briefly what I have already too summarily set 
forth, I would say that by the liturgy the Church simply exercises 
its religious rdle and exercises it completely, to such an extent that 
liturgy, if considered in its fulness, is religion itself in the uni- 
versality of its aspects: dogma for the mind, mysticism and noble 
emotions for the heart, bond of brotherhood, sanction of our 
equality according to grace, food for our virtue, a check to our 
temptations, a means of conversion, a pledge of our hopes. Mass 
alone is already all that, and the other things complete it. 

In this way the Church unites us, bows us down in necessary 
and sweet adoration, saves us. 

That is our destiny. We must only yield to it. Nothing is 
asked but our faithfulness. And this faithfulness will have its 
reward when we shall be face to face with the eternal liturgy, 
gathered around Christ who dies no more, adoring all together in 
ecstatic joy, and saved for all eternity—in pace! 

A. D. SERTILLANGES, O.P. 

Paris 
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WITH OUR “The child of God is according to the Church’s 
READERS _ view essentially a creation of grace, a child of eternal 
Love’ (Karl Adam, The Spirit of Catholicism, p. 
179). Through the sacraments, the divinely appointed channels 
of grace, man’s being is elevated “into the stream of God’s life and 
love’’ (ibid.). Divine grace is the priceless fruit of Christ’s Re- 
demption. Grace then is the all-important aid in the spiritual life 
of the Christian. Do the faithful appreciate its value? Are they as 
aware as we would wish them to be of Him whose presence and 
activity in their souls effects this divine grace—the Holy Ghost? 
Again, is devotion to the Holy Spirit, such as the Church's liturgy 
practices and inculcates it, as prominent among Catholics as it de- 
serves to be? 


His Excellency, the Most Reverend Bishop Joseph F. Busch 
of St. Cloud, in a recent pronouncement relative to the celebration 
of the Holy Year in his diocese, draws the attention of his faithful 
to divine grace as the peerless fruit of the Redemption and as an 
ever present incentive for the persistent cultivation of special devo- 
tion to the Holy Spirit. We quote from his letter to the priests 
and faithful of the diocese: ““By grace we mean that blessed con- 
dition in our souls, created by the presence and activity of God 
the Holy Ghost, whom Christ sends to live in us and aid us to fit 
ourselves, while on earth, for a life of everlasting happiness with 
God in heaven. Without this grace, our intimate partnership and 
union with the Holy Ghost, we could do nothing of any value for 
heaven, and as God made us for heaven and nothing else, without 
the Holy Ghost our life would be a failure and, as far as we are 
concerned, the work of Christ’s Redemption would have been 
useless. Whenever therefore we think of Christ and Christ's Re- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


demption, we should also think of God the Holy Ghost and His 
presence and activity in our souls; therefore we should cultivate 
a special devotion to the Holy Spirit during this Jubilee Year com- 
memorating Christ’s Redemption.” 


The Bishop considers it his first duty to see that every soul 
committed to his care comes to the knowledge and possession of 
grace or the indwelling of God the Holy Ghost. In order to achieve 
this happy result he directs the priests to say a special prayer to 
the Holy Spirit on every Sunday and holyday at High Mass and 
requests the faithful to include the prayer in their daily morning 
and evening devotions. He then adds: “All pastors are likewise 
requested to do all they can during this year to promote the study 
of grace and true devotion to God the Holy Ghost, by sermons, 
instructions, mission, retreats, study clubs, enquiry classes, liturgi- 
cal functions and any other means their zeal may suggest.’’ Indeed, 
a program with vast possibilities to lead the faithful to the divine- 
ly inspired source of the true Christian spirit—the Church's liturgy! 

On Pentecost Bishop Bares of Berlin, Germany, issued a 
Pastoral Letter to the faithful of his diocese in which he elucidates 
the activity of the Holy Spirit in the Church. The Bishop in re- 
viewing the glorious history of the Church points to the real source 
of its inexhaustible, indefectible, ever increasing life: the Holy 
Spirit. He applies the words of the great Bishop of Hippo: ““What 
the soul is for the body of man, that the Holy Ghost is for the 
Body of Christ which is the Church.’’ Owing to this unbounded 
life the Church has not only survived the dissolution of numerous 
political, economic and religious structures, but remains as youth- 
ful as on the first day, Pentecost. It is precisely this undiminished 
strength, this exuberant vitality, this perpetual youth of the age- 
old Church which challenges the respect and admiration of thought- 
ful men of our age. 

Quoting from Karl Adam in his Spirit of Catholicism (p. 
7 f.) Bishop Bares points out another factor which moves modern 
man to take note of the Church. It is the mark of modern man 
that he is torn from his roots. It is interesting to search back into 
the development of this condition. ‘“The sixteenth century revolt 
from the Church led inevitably to the revolt from Christ of the 
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eighteenth century, and thence to the revolt from God in the nine- 
teenth. And thus the modern spirit has been torn loose from the 
deepest and strongest support of its life, from the foundation in 
the Absolute, in the self-existent Being, in the Value of values.” 
The bloodless, sterile man of mere negation cannot live on. For 
man cannot live by mere negation. His soul of necessity seeks reali- 
ties, the truth, the full truth, desires to affirm it, to live by it. Now 
no institution in the world can boast of an absolute totality of 
man’s life-relations such as the Catholic Church can claim for her- 
self. It is the Holy Spirit who by His presence and activity brings 
about this totalitarianism in the best sense of the word; it is this 
divine Spirit who through the medium of the Church teaches men 
to know the whole God, the God of creation and judgment, the 
whole Christ of the two natures. It is He who would win over 
the whole world and establish the fellowship of nations: ‘‘Go ye 
and teach all nations’; He who would take hold of and regenerate 
the whole personality of each Christian, not merely the outer man, 
but more particularly the inner man with his feelings, his reason 
and will. And as His activity extends throughout each ecclesiastical 
season and to each individual faithful of Christ who lays himself 
open to His operation, so it will continue for all ages even to the 
consummation of the world. Thus the Church marches securely 
through the centuries under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, scat- 
tering her blessings on all sides. She is in reality a divine force sent 
into the world, a revelation of God, the last revelation given us 
before the second advent of the Judge of the world. These sublime 
facts must inspire us with a fervent love for the ancient Church, 
and arouse in us a sense of deep responsibility in face of this tre- 
mendum mysterium; they must prompt us to profess from the 
bottom of our hearts: ‘Credo in Spiritum Sanctum, sanctam Ec- 
clesiam Catholicam et Apostolicam.” 
— 


Abbot Ildephonse Herwegen, O.S.B., president of the Litur- 
gical Academy of Maria Laach, Germany, announces the arrival 
on our shores of Dom Albert Hammenstede, prior of Maria Laach 
Abbey, and Dom Bonaventure Dreesbach, monk of the same ab- 
bey, in the interest of liturgical studies and art. This is the first 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


time that promoters of the Liturgical Revival from that famous 
center of the liturgy visit the United States. The Abbey of Maria 
Laach enjoys a world-wide reputation for its manifold activities 
in the sphere of the liturgical renaissance. It is annually visited by 
thousands of friends of the liturgy from many countries, America 
included. The impending visit of these two leaders from the Litur- 
gical Academy of that abbey will no doubt go far toward stimu- 
lating greater interest for liturgical studies and art in our midst. 
Prior Albert will be prepared to confer with individuals or address 
groups and organizations specially interested, while Dom Bona- 
venture will arrange a series of exhibits of the Maria Laach liturgi- 
cal art in several of the larger cities. All communications should be 
addressed to Dom W. Michael Ducey, O.S.B., St. Anselm's Priory, 
Brookland, D. C. 





° 
OUR COVER DESIGN 


The Church has been called ‘‘the Ark,’’ extra quam nulla est 
salus—outside of which there is no salvation, by many of the Fa- 
thers. Our cover design represents the Ark of the Church on the 
sea of life being led safely through all dangers by the beacon of 
the lighthouse, Christ (suggested by the triple cross-bar, a not un- 
common manner of rendering the XP symbol). For Christ fre- 
quently called Himself the Light, shining amidst universal darkness 
(John 1, 9; 8, 12; 12, 35; 12, 46 etc.). The design is particularly 
appropriate for the season after Pentecost, the season that repre- 
sents the life of the Church in this world until the second coming 
of Christ, on Judgment Day. 





° 
LITURGICAL The Apostolic Delegate to the United States, Most 
BRIEFS Rev. Amleto Cicognani, in an address delivered be- 


fore a huge Catholic rally at Cleveland, June 17, 
stressed the fact that Catholic Action must be based on liturgical 
prayer-life. He said in part: ‘Catholic Action is based upon, pre- 
supposes the fidelity of the Catholic to those means of personal 
sanctification and those evidences of public worship without which 
there can be no Christian life at all. First of all, the Catholic will 
be not only faithful to, he will diligently cultivate the spirit and 
the practice of prayer; attendance at holy Mass; the frequent recep- 
tion of the sacraments, particularly the life-giving sacrament of the 
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holy Eucharist, and that liturgical life of the Church which mani- 
fests the mysteries of Christ’s life whereby we both imitate and 
are able to imitate Him.” 


An article in the June number of the Journal of Religious 
Instruction, entitled ‘“‘Religion Texts in Catholic High Schools,” 
reveals the fact that of one hundred seventy-seven high schools sur- 
veyed, sixty-five religion classes use a basic text that concerns itself 
directly with the Mass or with liturgy in general, and ninety-six 
classes use supplementary texts which treat of the Mass. 


Basing its appeal on the doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, the Brooklyn Catholic Action Council, in conjunction with 
a committee of Catholic college graduates and undergraduates, sent 
a circular to all Catholic colleges in the United States, in which 
they asked the cooperation of Catholic college men and women in 
the cause of justice for the Negro. 


His Excellency, Most Reverend Archbishop Howard, of Port- 
land, Oregon, officiated at a Solemn Requiem Mass in his Cathedral 
Church on May 18, at which the music of the Mass was rendered 
in plainchant by the upper grade pupils of the Portland Catholic 
schools. The archdiocesan weekly, the Catholic Sentinel, comments 
editorially: ““The value of training so great a concourse of chil- 
dren in the sublimely beautiful music of the Church will not be 
sufficiently appreciated until these children are grown up and form 
the nucleus of well-trained liturgical choirs in countless parishes, 
of this and other dioceses.’’ Archbishop Howard has made the 
event an annual affair. 


Twenty-two children’s choirs of parochial schools participat- 
ed in the second annual contest in Gregorian chant rendition of 
the Diocese of Buffalo, N. Y. This annual competition was in- 
augurated and is being sponsored by Most Rev. William Turner, 
bishop of the diocese, in order to encourage a love of good Church 
music, particularly of plainchant, among the faithful under his 
charge. 


The Catholic Laymen’s League of Orange and Rockland 
Counties, N. Y., sponsored the singing of liturgical Vespers in the 
Church of St. Thomas, Cornwall-on-Hudson, by the boys’ choir 
of St. Peter’s Church, Haverstraw, on June 3. The choir was di- 
rected by Rev. Edward Ward, director of the league committee on 
liturgy and Church music. An explanatory talk by Rev. Patrick 
B. Fay preceded the service.—T he Catholic News. 
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Eight thousand Catholic school students chanted the Gregor- 
ian Ordinary and Proper at the Pontifical Mass commemorating 
the tercentenary of the founding of Maryland and of the first Mass 
on Maryland soil. The Rev. Leo J. Barley, director of music for 
the Archdiocese of Baltimore, trained and directed the choir. 


A communication in America of June 16 calls attention to 
the splendid work being done by the Sisters of Nazareth, Kentucky, 
to put into practice the commands of the Popes concerning Church 
music. 


The following articles, which may prove of interest to our 
readers, have recently appeared in current periodicals: ‘Lighter 
Moments of the Liturgical Movement,” and “‘Letters of a Chinese 
Missionary in America,” both of them a series of essays in The 
Acolyte; “‘A Liking for Plainchant,”’ by Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., 
in America of June 23; ‘‘Music and Prayer,’’ by Dom Gayard, 
O.S.B., in The Commonweal of June 1; ‘‘Are Dogmas Impor- 
tant?” by Walter LeBeau in the issue of May 25 of the same 
journal; ‘“‘Do We Owe God Anything?’’ by Leo Novacki, O.P., 
in the June number of Dominicana; ‘‘May We Use Gothic Vest- 
ments?”” by Rev. Edwin Ryan in The Ecclesiastical Review of 
June; Father Martindale’s series of articles, ““Towards Loving the 
Psalms,”’ continued in the June and July Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review; ‘“Theological Aspects of the Liturgical Movement,”’ by 
Dom W. Michael Ducey, O.S.B., in the July issue of the same 
journal; ‘“The Hymns of the Breviary,” by Rev. F. J. Pinkman, 
in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record of May; ‘Some Supplementary 
Notes on the Teaching of the Mass in the Elementary School,’’ by 
Ellamay Horan, in the June Journal of Religious Instruction; ‘“The 
Introit,”” by L. V. Avery in the June number of Light; ““The 
Mystical Body of Christ,”” the leading editorial of The Catholic 
Standard and Times (Philadelphia), May 25; and “Liturgical 
Drama of Medieval Times,’’ in the Wanderer of June 28. 


The cause for the beatification of Pope Pius X, the ‘‘Pope of 
the liturgy,’’ has been advanced another step with the successful 
termination of the de non cultu process. 


The Benedictine Fathers of Buenos Aires are actively en- 
gaged in propagating the ideals of the Liturgical Revival there. 
This year liturgical conferences concerning the more important 
feasts of the Church year are being broadcast by radio, while con- 
gregational participation in divine worship has been practised for 
some time past. Several of the Fathers have also been active since 
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Easter in instructing the faithful of the city in the Gregorian chant 
to be sung at the coming International Eucharistic Congress. 


Inspired by the Liturgical Week held at Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia, last year and by the untiring activity of the Rev. Joseph 
Beran, rector of the Prague Major Seminary, the younger members 
of the country are rapidly becoming enthusiastic promoters of the 
Liturgical Movement.—Bulletin Paroissial Liturgique. 


With the approval of the Archbishop of Birmingham, an ex- 
hibition of liturgical art and craftwork was opened in that city on 
May 24. The displays of Prinknash Priory and of the Guild of St. 
Joseph and St. Dominic, Ditchling Common, again received spe- 
cial commendation. 


Cardinal MacRory gave public expression to his admiration 
of the excellent results produced by the annual plainchant compe- 
titions of Armagh in May of this year. Massed children’s choirs 
sang the Ordinary of the Mass at the opening Solemn High Mass. 
The singing was broadcast from Athlone, Dublin and Cork. 


The Abbey of Maria Laach, Germany, perhaps the foremost 
center of liturgical studies in the world, announces that its Liturgi- 
cal Academy will conduct a Summer Seminar for the benefit of 
American ecclesiastical students in Europe during the months of 
August and September. Lectures will be given in English. Follow- 
ing are some of the courses offered: Relations of Liturgy and Pri- 
vate Prayer; Relations of Liturgy and Modern Parish Work; Lit- 
urgy and Sacred Art; Liturgy in Its Relations to the Study of 
Theology; Survey of Modern Liturgical Literature. To insure the 
greatest possible personal benefit to the participants the courses will 
be conducted informally, with opportunities for discussion, and 
only one lecture daily is to be given in the classroom. Inclusive 
pension is 2.50 Reichmarks per day. Communications are to be 
addressed to D. Burchard Neunheuser, O.S.B., Abtei Maria Laach, 
Bez. Koblenz, Rhid. 


The ninth annual Solesmes Summer School of Plainsong will 
be conducted at Sacred Heart Convent, Dublin, for two weeks in 
July by Dom J. H. Desrocquettes and Rev. John Burke. The stu- 
dents will daily sing the chant of the Mass as well as the offices 
of Terce, Vespers and Compline in the convent chapel. A similar 
course will be given at Hull, England, in August, in cooperation 
with the Society of St. Gregory. The Bishop of Middlesborough 
has given his official approval to the undertaking. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


RUBRICS FOR BURIAL SERVICE 

May I inquire about the following detail of our funeral service? 

After the prayer, Deus cui proprium, priests conclude with the ver- 
sicles, Requiem aeternam, Requiescat, and Anima ejus. Of course, this 
order is correct in the Absolutio super tumulum, but the funeral service 
places these versicles after the prayer Fac, quaesumus. 

Again, priests make the sign of the cross at the words Anima ejus 
and not at the words Requiem aeternam as the Ritual clearly states. 


I have wondered about the reasons for these changes. 
—A Priest. 


There is no doubt some confusion in regard to the absolution service 
for the dead. This is partly due to the inaccurate editing of sacristy 
rituals and partly to the fact that rubrics are not always to be found in 
their entirety in one single place. It should be remembered that when a 
burial is to take place the burial prayers are said before the versicles 
alluded to in the above query. The burial prayers are inserted into the 
regular absolution prayers, and the final versicles of the absolution are 
then said at the grave. When the body is not present, the burial prayers 
are omitted. Hence, there are really two absolution texts in the Roman 
Ritual. The one is given under Title VI, Chapter 3, the other under the 
same Title, Chapter 5. A close examination of these two chapters will 
solve the apparent confusion. 

With regard to the signs of the cross to be made, the Roman Ritual 
mentions the first, but not the second. However, the Roman Missal 
(Ritus celebrandi, XII, 4 in fine) gives the complete rubric. In the 
rubrics of the Missal we read that after the final oration of absolution, 
or of the burial prayers, as the case may be, the priest makes a sign of the 
cross when saying the versicle Requiem aeternam, and again when he 
says the final versicle Anima ejus or Animae eorum. The rubrics of the 
Missal therefore call for two signs of the cross, and these rubrics should 
be followed, even though the Ritual does not mention the sign of the 
cross to be made at the words Anima ejus. Students of rubrics are ac- 
quainted with many similar cases in which a rubric incomplete in one place 
is completed elsewhere. When, however, in our case, the absolution was 
for all the faithful departed, then the final versicle Anima ejus or Animae 
eorum (for several) is of course omitted and only one sign of the cross 
is made, namely, at the preceding versicle Requiem aeternam. Either or 
both of these crosses are omitted by priests either through forgetfulness 
or, more likely, because their respective sacristy ritual does not give the 
complete rubric as found in the Roman Missal. 
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We might also mention here that whenever a burial service has been 
had or an absolution after Mass has taken place, the priest, on the way 
to the sacristy, or at least before unvesting in the sacristy, should, accord- 
ing to the rubrics in the Missal and the Ritual, say the psalm De profundis 
with its antiphon, versicles, responses, and prayer, as given in the Ritual 
and Missal. These prayers are frequently forgotten. They are for all the 
faithful departed, and are therefore only omitted when the absolution 
itself was for all the faithful departed. 

° 


COMMUNICATIONS 


“OBLIGED TO COMMUNICATE BEFORE MASS” 
To the Editor:—The readers of OraTE FrRaATRES owe Father Ellard, S. J., 
a note of thanks for his contribution entitled ““Obliged to Communicate 
Before Mass.” As a deeply interested follower of the Liturgical Move- 
ment and one longing to share ever more fully in the great central act 
of Christian worship, may I mention two great obstacles that I find con- 
stantly in the path? The first is the rosary recited aloud during Mass, 
and alas! generally by a Sister leading a group of school children. The 
second is the frequency with which Requiem Masses are said in every 
parish church in the United States as well as Canada. Is it not time for 
the Liturgical Movement to take up arms against these very real abuses? 
Ontario, Canada E. W. T. 





To the Editor:—What do you think of the feasibility of the suggestion 
to print in booklet form the article on ““Obliged to Communicate Before 
Mass” in your latest number, and the subsequent one promised by Father 
Ellard? I believe many priests interested in the matter, myself included, 
would perhaps buy a number of them to distribute to the Communities. 
That the receiving during Mass can be carried out I know, for even be- 
fore the matter was broached, I stopped the old practice, and nothing 
was said about it. I refer, of course, to the two chapels under my care. 
I only give holy Communion before Mass to those actually sick and to 
no one else. If it so happens that a Sister has to make a train and cannot 
remain for Mass, I allow her to receive with the invalids in the chapel 
room. But in the chapel itself I never give holy Communion outside of 
Mass. And all use the Missal. It is true that some leave right after Mass 
on account of duties. But there is nothing out of the way in that, since 
they have time for adoration later in the day. Besides, I’m always in- 
culcating the living with Christ, who was received in holy Communion 
at Mass. It seems to me we should get them away from the idea that a 
lengthy thanksgiving is in any way obligatory after Mass. Our Sisters 
simply cannot do this, their day is too short as it is. . . 
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In explanation I wish to say that as to my remarks about thanks- 
giving after holy Communion it should not be understood that I am in 
any way opposed to the practice where time permits it. But under our 
mode of life, time does not permit it except on rare occasions. Here the 
aspirants say the “Indulgenced Prayer Before the Crucifix,” efc., and 
the “Anima Christ?” after Mass. Then they must go. But they are in- 
structed that on the way back to the Juniorate—which takes almost ten 
minutes—they should continue their thanksgiving by interior recollec- 
tion. They observe strict silence during this time. So you see that much 
is done in this way. Besides they observe the practice of referring their 
thoughts back to Mass and Communion frequently during the course of 


the day. 
A CHAPLAIN 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING 

To the Editor:—In the course of writing to Fr. Mahoney, professor 
of theology at St. Edmund’s College, Old Hall, Ware, England, I hap- 
pened to mention OraTE Fratres and enclosed a little folder which you 
had sent to me. In his last letter Fr. Mahoney makes some comments 
which will no doubt interest you. “I have seen one or two numbers of 
OraTe Fratres and it is the best thing of its kind that I know... . 
If you could get me some back numbers, I would be very much obliged, 
but I cannot subscribe to it, I am afraid . . . . Considering our slender 
resources here, the chant is really a success. The Convent has about 
fifty mentally backward boys—a special school. It is a decided point in 
favor of congregational chant that the nuns have taught the brighter 
ones (about a dozen) the Missa de Angelis.” 

In closing, I want to say how much I enjoy and profit by OraTE 
Fratres. I particularly like the timely articles by Fr. Martindale and 
those on musical reform. But I think that a few more cuts would be 
most useful—or else more of those beautiful photographs that accom- 
panied the article on architecture. 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 
DonaLp EBERSOLD 


Corona, Long Island, N. Y. 


A LITURGICAL PASSION PLAY AT MARIANNHILL 
To the Editor:—On Palm Sunday night, March 25, a little Passion Play 
was staged by the members of the Mariannhill Gregorian Society. The 
play was produced in Zulu and many of the sublime passages from the 
Catholic liturgy of Holy Week were reproduced in Zulu set to the original 
Gregorian melodies of the Latin text. 

Thus the Lamentations of Jeremias, the Reproaches, the Passion 
Prophecies of Isaias were sung, and the dialogue of the play clearly ex- 
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plained the meaning and appropriateness of these solemn liturgical ex- 
tracts. 

Several of the apostles, Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathea, also Alex- 
ander and Rufus (small sons of Simon of Cyrene) were represented on 
the stage—all clad in true Eastern dress. 

The same play was produced in English by the St. Theresa’s Gregor- 
ian Choir, Mayville, Durban, on Tuesday night, March 27. 

Sincerely yours, 
Liturgical Press Agency Dr. K. F. McMurtrie 
Mariannhill, Natal, So. Africa 





A CONVERT’S INTEREST IN THE LITURGY 


To the Editor:—I must write and tell you how interested I am in the 
liturgy. I am a convert, having been baptized in 1926. I was brought 
up an infidel, but was always searching for the truth, and was born 
with a very ardent love for Jesus and everything about Him. This I 
consider a great grace. . . Without suggestion or instruction I purchased 
a Missal and with great difficulty found my way through each Mass of 
the day. It took me a long time and involved much questioning of our 
rector. I began to wonder then why it was that others did not follow 
the Missal, as from the first those marvelous prayers of the Church 
would strengthen me each day, and I loved them. So I wrote for our 
Southwest Courier, the diocesan paper, a long explanation of the Missal 
and how to use it from a layman’s point of view. Several other articles 
of mine on the great help of following the daily Mass were also published. 
Later the chancellor appointed some priest to regularly translate the Ordo 
and it is now printed each week in the Courier. 

I truly believe that through the liturgy Catholics will awake out of 
their slumber. I wish I could do something more about it. I tell you 
all this so you can rejoice with me in the wonders of the working of 
God, and it points to the fact that God does desire that this age shall 
follow the great liturgy of the Church, for He put it into my head, just 
a new convert, to have a great love and a great desire to spread a love 
for the liturgy. I knew nothing about the work at Collegeville or any 
paper devoted to the liturgy, and still that one thought has burned with- 
in my soul. So you must know how happy I am to find that you are 
all working to this end. 

I also try to do all I can for the Gregorian Chant. Catholics do not 
know the beauty and glory of their own Church, and who will show 
it to them? 

Cordially yours, 


L. O. B. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DIE LEBENDIGE PFARRGEMEINDE. Bericht iiber die dritte Wiener Seel- 
sorger-Tagung, 26.-29. Dezember 1933. Herausgegeben von Dr. Karl 
Rudolf. Verlag des Wiener Seelsorger-Institutes, Vienna, I, Stephansplatz 
3, Austria. 1934. Brochure. Price, S. 2.50. 


Austria—and more particularly the city of Vienna—is faced by 
tremendous pastoral problems. During the thirteen years immediately 
following upon the war (1919-1931), the number of those who left the 
Church in Vienna alone amounted to over 169,000—an average of 
13,000 defections a year! Not very encouraging figures, to be sure. But 
it would be a great mistake to suppose that in consequence the clergy 
are throwing up their hands in despair. The papers collected in the 
present brochure breathe an air of optimism, of determination to arrive 
at the root of the matter and to heal it. Take for example Dr. Pius 
Parsch’s paper (“Die Pfarre als Mysterium’”’): he stresses the organic 
character of parish life and gives practical suggestions for the attainment 
of that goal, referring to his own eminently successful experiment. Says 
he in conclusion: “The dogmatic basis for the living parochial family is 
the Mystical Body of Christ. The two piles upon which the structure 
rests are divine life and the community.” Some other inspiring essays 
are the following: “The Interior Development of the Living Com- 
munity”; ““The Pastor as Leader”; “The Family in the Pastoral Charge”; 
“The New Movement Toward the Church.” 


The ideas and ideals of Dr. Parsch, with whose work the readers of 
this Review are not unacquainted, seem to color the entire attitude to- 
ward pastoral work. “Indeed,” as one comment puts it, “the present time 
marks a turning-point and a new era in pastoral work. I believe that 
this historical turning-point will ever be associated with the name of 
Pius Parsch and the Liturgical Movement . . . This renewal on the basis 
of the liturgy was like a motif, running through the entire convention.” 


Just as the departure from the Church of so many thousands dur- 
ing the past years constituted a vexing pastoral problem, so at the present 
time all the initiative and energy of Austrian pastors are being taxed by 
a mass re-conversion to the Church. Since February, according to news- 
paper reports, about fifty thousand have already returned to the Catholic 
Faith. 

Although the convention treated of problems which directly con- 
cerned Austria, and more especially Vienna, still many of the suggestions 
made can be applied, mutatis mutandis, to conditions as they exist in our 
own country, and for this reason this collection of papers can be most 
highly recommended. 

G. J. R. 
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DIE PSALMEN. Neu bearbeitet nach der zehnten Auflage in der Ecclesia Orans. 
By Athanasius Miller, O.S.B. Volksliturgisches Apostolat, Klosterneuburg 
bei Wien, Austria. 1933. Pp. 262. Paper, S 3.80; RM 1.90. 


This German translation of the psalms by Father A. Miller, exegesis 
professor in the International Benedictine College of S. Anselmo in Rome, 
has earned for itself a firmly established—and well-deserved—popularity 
in German-speaking countries ever since it first appeared in the Eccelsia 
Orans series of liturgical books, edited by Abbot Ildephonse Herwegen 
of Maria Laach. In the former editions of Die Psalmen, i. e., as a volume 
of the Eccelsia Orans series, both the Latin text and the German version 
were given, since it was intended largely as an aid to priests and Religious 
in the recitation of the Office. For the same reason, the individual verses 
were indicated and more copious notes were appended at the bottom of 
each page. The present volume, a revision of the tenth Eccelsia Orans 
edition, was issued by P. Pius Parsch of Klosterneuburg primarily for the 
use of the laity. Hence only the translation itself is given, and the 
notes and explanations have been limited to 2 minimum. 

That such a popular edition of the psalms is almost a necessity if 
the Liturgical Revival is to strike lasting roots needs no elaborate proof. 
Since not only the official prayers of the Church contained in the Hours 
but also those employed in the administration of the sacraments and 
sacramentals are to a great extent composed of psalms, a thorough ac- 
quaintance with these latter is indispensable. Furthermore, the spirit of 
the Proper of the Mass often hinges on the processional songs, the Introit, 
Offertory and Communion, and on the Gradual or Tract; but these 
consist for the most part of psalm-verses, the reason for whose choice 
is often inexplicable unless the spirit of the entire psalm is taken into 
consideration, for the whole psalms used to be sung formerly at these 
parts. For private devotional purposes, also, no better prayers can be 
had than those inspired by the Spirit of Love Himself. On the other 
hand, the Oriental character of the psalms, their strange imagery and 
stranger logic, present difficulties even to a trained Western mind, diffi- 
culties increased by the far from ideal Vulgate translation. To have 
obviated these difficulties to a great extent and to have produced an 
understandable version is Father Miller’s particular merit—as the reviewer 
can testify on the basis of several years constant use of the work. Espe- 
cially practical is the arrangement by which the author sums up the 
general spirit of the psalm in a title and then divides the psalm into 
thought-paragraphs, the burden of which is then indicated in a short 
subtitle. Thus a rapid comprehensive view of each psalm is made pos- 
sible. Wherever the sense (or lack of same) requires it, recourse has 
been had to the original Hebrew. A distribution of the psalms for 
private devotional purposes is suggested in the Appendix. 

The Klosterneuburg Liturgical Press by the publication of Die 
Psalmen has added yet one more proof of its indefatigable spirit of true 
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Christian apostolate, and of its thoroughness in pursuing the means to- 
wards its end, the restoration of all things in Christ. A similarly prac- 
tical and linguistically excellent translation of the psalms into English, 
both alone, for general use, and together with the Latin version, for 
priests and others bound to the recitation of the Breviary, is a labor 
that urgently demands accomplishment. 

G. L. D. 


ROSES—RED AND WHITE AND GOLD. The Rosary Mysteries Explained 
to Children. Penned and Pictured by Sister Caterina, O.P. Benziger Broth- 
ers, 26-28 Park Place, New York. (814x114). 

Sister Caterina explains for children in verse and original pictures 
the mysteries of the rosary. The author and artist keeps in mind that the 
child is dependent on its senses for all understanding and knowledge. 
The pictures are charged with enough details to interest any tot. Teach- 
ers of the primary grades should welcome this work. 

M. A. P. 


A SIMPLE EXPLANATION OF LOW MASS. By a Secular Priest. P. J. 
Kenedy &% Sons, 12 Barclay Street, New York City. 1934. xxx-87 pp. 


43 illus. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

Most of the explanations of the Mass current in English are too 
bulky, too learned, so that the average Catholic can scarcely be expected 
to be attracted to them. Hence it afforded the reviewer real pleasure to 
peruse the little work now under consideration. Although brief and 
simply written, it gives an accurate and satisfying description of Low 
Mass according to the Roman rite, to which further attractiveness is 
added by the forty-three full-page illustrations. Incidentally, the author 
stresses the point that Communion be received within the Mass, as a 
participation in the Sacrifice; but it was somewhat disappointing to find 
that so little emphasis was laid upon the part of the faithful in the Mass— 
as co-offerers with the celebrating priest. 

The numerous illustrations with which the book is supplied call for 
special mention. The postures and gestures of the celebrant are excellent. 
But a word about the altar. A reredos, of course, is in full accord with 
all the laws of liturgy; but why the five great candlesticks and candles 
on either side of the tabernacle? 

A slight slip occurs on page 10: “At High Mass. . . the priest puts 
incense into the thurible, thrice blessing it as he does so. . .” Whether 
the author’s reason for the omission of certain prayers and actions in the 
Mass for the Dead is correct may be doubted (p. 3, note). All in all, 
however, the explanations by word and picture are sufficient and reliable, 


and well satisfy the purpose the author set himself in writing the book. 
G. J. R. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES. A Textbook i in Social Science for Catholic High Schools. 
With Readings Referred to in the Text. By Burton Confrey, Ph.D. Ben- 
ziger Brothers, 26-28 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 1934. Cloth, 12mo. 
Pp. xxiv-260-652*. aoe Manual, 112 pp.). Price, list, $1.68; 
to schools, net, $1.26 


Although social science, based on Catholic principles, has been in- 
culcated more or less adequately in the Christian Doctrine classes of our 
schools all along, a real need has been felt for some time to isolate the 
study and present it in a separate text. Dr. Confrey, with Social Studies, 
has endeavored to supply that need. The work is timely, moreover, for 
the reason that it presents the Catholic position on the social problems 
with which we are at present concerned. And not less in importance for 
our young people is acquiring the necessary ability to conteract the anti- 
Christian ideas as they come to us over the radio, in the press and in the 
theatre, and which are subverting what good there is left in modern 
social life. What might be considered the thesis of the work is that 

“social evils can be remedied only by a return to Christian life and in- 
stitutions” (p. 52). The book is much more, however, than the expound- 
ing of a thesis. It is a direct appeal to high-school students to have 
Christian principles dominate their own life and action, as well as to 
have them exert these principles on the social life about them. And while 
Social Studies has been primarily designed for use in school, its com- 
prehensive scope will engage the interest also of grown-ups who have 
not had the course it affords and who would gladly avail themselves of 
such an opportunity. 

Dr. Confrey has built up his work on the unit plan. The social 
sciences in general, economics, good citizenship, Christian home life, social 
work from the Christian point of view, Catholic education, recreation, the 
apostolate, choosing a vocation and preparing for a career, Catholic Ac- 
tion—these are the general objectives of the ten units making up Part I 
of the text. They are subdivided to include, in most instances, every 
important phase of the respective subjects. Each unit comprises the 
statement of immediate objectives, explanation and motivation, questions 
and tests, directions for assimilative readings and subsequent reports as 
well as for specific study and organisation activities. Part II supplies a 
large number of readings to compensate for a lack of readily accessible 
bound volumes of Catholic periodicals. These readings provide the ma- 
terial necessary for an adequate understanding of social science. Espe- 
cially noteworthy are the abundant references to articles treating of an 
active participation in the life of the Church, the Mystical Body of 
Christ. Thus the student becomes aware of his part in doing Christ’s 
work in the world today for the temporal and eternal welfare of human- 
ity. 

The complexity of the matter presented in the text, to which 
some might object, is only apparent, since the study plan is fairly uniform 
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with each unit and can readily be grasped. The clear statement of prin- 
ciples; their elucidation with readings, charts, diagrams, tables and pic- 
torial illustrations; the arrangement of matter and questions so as to pre- 
pare the student to solve social problems for himself, now and in later 
life, thus tending toward developing Catholic leadership—make Dr. Con- 
frey’s work a very desirable and timely acquisition for classroom use, 
for private study, as well as for study clubs. 

R. C. B. 


SOCIAL THOUGHT AND ACTION. A Series of Social Sermons. By Rev. 
Albert Muntsch, S.J. B. Herder Book Co., 15 and 17 South Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 1934. Pp. x-234. Cloth. Price, $1.75 net. 

Drawing from the fund of a score of years of intimate and exhaustive 
study of the sociological and economic problems, Father Muntsch has 
assembled a series of sprightly essays—a conspectus of our civiliza- 
tion subjected to the scrutiny of Catholic authority and teaching. The 
author points out how the message of the Gospel, even in our day, is a 
vital factor in establishing social justice and in effecting economic reform. 


The author goes on to demonstrate that man in quest of succor for 
his famished soul has fled God and has essayed to replace the eternal 
principles of the Catholic Church with those of “‘a religion of the literary 
man,” “a religion of the educated man,” “a religion of the gentleman,” 
“a religion of an age in doubt,” and “a religion of the twentieth century,” 


and consequently he has fallen into dismal error and social chaos. 


The Catholic Church of Jesus Christ with the absolute principles 
of its divine Founder, with its teaching that we are all “brethren and 
sisters in Christ,” with its respect for authority, with its respect for the 
integrity of the family, with its respect for private ownership, with its 
respect for the rights of others, with its doctrine of charity—this Church 
with its everlasting principles is the only beacon light that can illumine 
the way for social justice and economic reform. 


The practicable means for attaining this reasonable and Catholic 
social mindedness Father Muntsch designates in twenty-four chapters of 
sociology from the Catholic viewpoint. He happily devotes one chapter 
to the “Social Blessings of the Sacraments,” but this might have been 
expanded upon. Furthermore, the doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ with its external expression in the liturgy might have been made a 
splendid setting for the ultimate and divinely authorized remedy for 
social disorder. For, truly, the liturgy is alive to the important social 
fact of all life—association. In the liturgy, all, from the pope down to 
the least of the brethren, are associated in a social process of prayer-life 
with our God and Redeemer, Jesus Christ. Through the liturgy, the 
Church, externally and socially, expresses the union of the Redeemer 
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with His redeemed. What could be a more powerful social expression of 
the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God than the associated 
service of priest and layman in the liturgy? 

The author presents his thesis in language of distinction and charm 
and develops his topics with a variety of biblical, literary, historical, and 
scientific quotations and allusions. 


P. W. H. 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS FOR THE SICK. By the Rev., John Joseph 
Croke. Hospital Publishing Co., 45 East Twelfth Street, New York. 
1934. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

This is the latest addition to the list of books of the Hospital Pub- 
lishing Company. There are two features which recommend this unique 
and striking presentation of the Stations of the Cross: the inspiring 
meditations on our Savior’s sufferings, and the excellent illustrations, 
taken from the original paintings by Dunbar Beck in the Church of the 
Most Precious Blood, Astoria, New York City. The head of Christ domi- 
nates each picture; the face of our Lord is unusually expressive of the 
intense sorrows that sway His divine Heart. Text and paintings must 
inevitably strike sympathetic chords in the hearts of all users of the book. 
The author is to be congratulated for bringing this striking presentation 
of the Stations of the Cross into the lives of sick members of our Lord’s 
Mystical Body. May it lead many of them to a closer resemblance to 
their Head, “the Man of Sorrows.” 

J. K. 


The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. Their 
mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 


EPHEMERIDES LITURGICAE, Via Pompeo Magno, 21, Rome, Italy: Ordo 
Divini Officii Recitandi Sacrique Perangendi iuxta Kalendarium Universa- 
lis Ecclesiae pro Anno Domini 1935. 


B. HERDER BOOK CoO., 15 and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.: Manual 
of Nervous and Mental Diseases. By John D. O’Brien, M.D., B.S. 1934. 
Pp. vi-180. Cloth. Price, $1.50 net. 

OUR SUNDAY VISITOR PRESS, Huntington, Ind.: The Eternal Galilean. 
By Rev. Fulton J. Sheen. 1934. Pp. 147. Paper. Price, single copy, fifty 
cents. Catholic Marriage; Courtship and Marriage; Marriage Catholic or 
Mixed; Marriage Why Indissoluble. Pamphlets. By Rev. John A. O’- 
Brien. Price, single copy, ten cents. Company Keeping: When Is It a Sin? 
By Mary E. McGill. Pamphlet. Price, single copy, ten cents. The Queen 
of the Seven Swords. By Rev. Fulton J. Sheen. Pamphlet. Price, single 
copy, fifteen cents. 

THE STRATFORD COMPANY, 289 Congress Street, Boston, Mass.: Her- 
rg the King. By Rev. John G. Hogan. 1934. Pp. 190. Cloth. Price, 

1.50. 

ST. BONAVENTURE SEMINARY, St. Bonaventure, New York: St. Bona- 

venture Seminary Year Book 1934. Studies in Liturgy. Pp. 170. 
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